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Chapter Seven 
Bridget asks for her wages 


FTER saying good-by Judge Ol- 
A cott departed with his golf balls, 
and Margie went back to her 
game of drop the handkerchief. But 
her gayety was gone. Just for that one 
afternoon she had forgotten that she 
was anything except a child. The sight 
of the golf balls and Phil’s sober face 
and the mention of Sam’s name by 
Judge Olcott had filled her with anx- 
ious foreboding. Even the party supper 
to which she had been looking forward 
had lost its flavor. 

Teddy played the supper march and 
some gay jigs for the Virginia reel; and 
then after supper one by one the chil- 
dren went away. Phil declined an invi- 
tation to dinner and walked home with 
his father. It was the first time that he 
had ever said no to anything that 
Dolly asked, but the Order had given 
him so stiff a problem to solve that he 
wanted quiet in which to think it out. 
Only the Carter Tribe was left, and 
Margie was hustling them into their 
things. 

“Just wait one minute,” Teddy said. 
“Benny knows how to play a duet 
with me. Stay and hear him.” 

Benny, grinning sheepishly, sat at 
the piano beside Teddy and did his 
part creditably. Since Kezzy had the 
baby Mrs. Carter could listen undis- 
turbed. When Benny finished she was 
smiling. 

“T’m glad one child of mine has 
some music in him,” she said to Dolly. 
“T used to play. I love music really, 
but it’s gone out of my life with all 
other beauty.” 

“We never can lose beauty, can we, 
if we care enough for it?” Dolly ven- 
tured to remark. 

Juliet looked at her musingly. “If 
anyone could make me believe that,” 
she sighed. 

“The thing about Dolly,” said Ted, 
looking up, “is that she laughs such a 
lot. It sounds like this,” and he ran his 
fingers softly over the keys. 

Juliet stared at him and then laughed 
herself. “Without exception you’re the 
oddest children I ever saw. Get your 
hat, Benny; we must go.” 

“Did you have a good time, dar- 
ling?” Dolly asked Margie. 

“Yes, a lovely time,” she replied, 
smiling; but the smile did not smooth 
out the wrinkle in her forehead. 
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Mrs. Carter put her hand under Margie’s 
chin and lifted her face so that she could see 
it fully. “Are you so tired, darling ?” she asked 
in unconscious imitation of Dolly’s tone and 
words. “How is your head ?” 

“Tt aches a little,” Margie replied and put 
a quick arm round her mother’s waist. 

Juliet kissed her and went off to get the 
baby from Kezzy. With a flush of happiness 
Margie looked up at Dolly. “It’s working, 
Dolly, just as you said. Love is growing, isn’t 
it? Mother never used to talk to me like that, 
and she made Julie such a pretty dress. 
Maybe sometime we’ll all be as happy as you 
are.” 

“Of course you will,’ Dolly answered. 
“Here’s Mr. Brown coming for you. Now go 
home and rest. Will you promise to do that ?” 
She put her arms round the little girl and 
kissed her. 

“T’ll try,” Margie said. 

But the home that awaited her was not 
restful. As Eben Carter’s family started away 
from the Brewster house, Eben himself, find- 
ing that his latchkey was not in his pocket, 
was pushing his own doorbell impatiently. 

Bridget let him in. “Sure, I thought it was 
the fire brigade,” she said. 

“No one home yet?” Eben asked. 

“T’m just in myself,” she answered. “I had 
to cut my time short to get home to let the 
others in, for of course they forgot the key. 
And, Mr. Carter —” 

“Sam’s in,” interrupted Eben. “There’s his 
cap.” 

“He’s gone without it, then. I was the last 
soul out of the house, and no one, barring 


yourself with your latchkey, could get in till 
I let them in. Mr. Carter, I want my wages.” 

Eben frowned. “You'll have to wait till 
next month.” ? 

Bridget tossed her head. “That’s what 
you’ve been telling me since the first of the 
year, and I'll wait no longer. I’m not going 
to slave in a place like this month in and 
month out for no wages. Indeed, I'd be gone 
long ago only for Margie. I’m the only one 
that sees she isn’t killed with all you put on 
her, poor lamb. I want six months’ wages 
to-day, or I'll get a lawyer to collect it for 
me. And that’s my last word.” 

“T can’t give it to you to-day, Bridget.” 

“Very well then, I'll be leaving to-night, 
and you'll be after paying the money to- 
morrow to the lawyer I send you.” 

She went into the kitchen and slammed the 
door behind her. 

Eben was still standing in the hall frowning 
when Sam came in hatless. 

“Why do you go out without a cap?” Eben 
inquired, glad to give vent to his irritation. 

“T thought it was in my pocket, and it 
wasn’t,” Sam said glibly. “I must have 
dropped it.” 

“T thought I saw you go out after lunch 
with it on.” 

“What’s that ?” Sam asked, stooping to the 
floor. He came up with a key on the flat of 
his palm. 

“Tt’s my latchkey,” Eben answered, pocket- 
ing it. “I must have dropped it at noon.” 

“Probably,” assented Sam, “and no one’s 
been here till now to see it and pick it up. 
I’ve been at the Country Club all the afternoon. 
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I went there right after lunch and 
stayed there till now.” 

Eben did not really care where Sam 
had been. He had gone into his study 
and closed the door before Sam fin- 
ished. The problem of Bridget de- 
manded his attention. On a smaller 
scale her demand for money was as 
bothersome as Fitch’s demand had 
becn. That had threatened the loss of 
his money; this threatened the loss of 
his reputation, and in spite of his smug 
self-satisfaction Eben was thin skinned 
when it came to criticism from the 
public. How would it look for a man 
in his position to be sued for two or 
three hundred dollars that he could 
not pay his servant! He straightened 
painfully at the thought. 

Slowly he stretched out his hand 
toward his check book. There was to 
his account, he knew, only a few dol- 
lars over and above the fifteen hundred 
that remained of Mr. Brown’s gift of 
two thousand to Jack Brewster, but he 
opened the book and looked at the 
entry: “$1522.” 

Uncle Brown’s board money set the 
family table. Juliet’s securities just 
covered the rent, and Eben’s business 
should have carried the other expenses ; 
but there was no business. It is not 
easy to.start in a new city unless you 
give constant attention and interest to 
your occupation. Eben’s attention and 
interest were both in South America. 

As he gazed at the evidence of his 
poverty Bridget knocked at his door 
and opened it. “I'm leaving,” she said. 
‘I’m going now to pack. I'll be away 
before Margie gets home. And I've a 
friend I'll send into your office in the 
morning. He said he’d carry it through 
for me.” 

She lingered a moment, and Eben 
took out his pen. In this critical stage 
of his affairs a shyster lawyer was 
more than he could cope with. Rap- 
idly, without further consideration, he 
wrote a check for six months’ wages 
zand handed it to her. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, respect- 
ful again. “I wouldn’t push you, for I 
know you're an honest man; but I’ve 
got a mother in England that needs 
the money.” 

“Very well,’ Eben said and waved 
her out. 

When she had gone Eben thrust his 
check book into a drawer of his desk, 
locked the desk and put the key into 
his pocket. His hands were cold with a 
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fright that he had never known before. Bridget 
had called him an honest man, but to escape 
annoyance he had made himself a criminal. 
He might after a fashion explain investing a 
ward’s money in a nonpaying company, but 
there was only one name for the man who 
used trust funds to defray his private expenses. 

As he rose from his chair the doorbell rang, 
and his family came pouring into the house. 
Margie carried the sleepy baby up to bed and 
at the same time herded Julie and Benny 
before her upstairs to change their party 
clothes. Mr. Brown went to his room. Juliet 
turned into her husband’s study. 

“Did you notice Margie as she came in?” 
she asked. 

“We'll have to have another servant, 
Eben,” she declared. “Dr. Field told me this 
afternoon that Margie is carrying too heavy a 
responsibility. I shall try to get one to-mor- 
row.” = 

With great difficulty Eben restrained him- 
self from violent speech. Another servant! 
When he had been put to such straits to pay 
one! 

“We cannot afford another,” he said. 

“Very well,” Juliet answered. “If you prefer 
your pocketbook to your daughter! Dr. Field 
said that Margie was living up to the limit 
of her strength, and that any extra strain 
would kill her.” 

In her effort to make an impression on 
Eben she exaggerated the doctor’s words; and 
she did touch him, but he did not yield. 

“Instend of getting another servant, why 
not take over some of Margie’s responsibilities 
yourself?” he asked. 

She stared at him a moment as if he had 
asked her why she did not deliver a lecture 
in Timbuktu and then turned slowly and 
went upstairs. But he had given her a new 
idea. Why was it that Margie, and not she, 
carried the responsibility of the house ? Margie 
had done it, and Juliet had accepted the situ- 
ation without thought. But why? She shut 
herself into her room to answer the question. 

Left alone, Eben went back to his unhappy 
cogitations. All his life he had been hard, 
honest and self-satisfied. He had wanted 
money and had sought it, but he had always 
been able to look his neighbor in the face. 
Now he had stolen, and unless he could re- 
place the sum at once, his crime might at 


‘any moment be brought to light. With that 


thought he heard Mr. Brown’s door open; 
then he heard him come down the stairs and 
cross the hall. Eben grew rigid. The hour of 
accounting had arrived. 

“Come in,” he said in answer to the knock. 

Mr. Brown entered and left the door swing- 
ing behind him. Margie, going through the 
hall with the baby’s bottle, sat down quickly 
on the lowest step of the stairs. He was going 
to tell something about Sam, and her head 
ached too much to bear it. 

“Carter,” Mr. Brown said abruptly, “when 
I went away this afternoon I left four five- 
dollar gold pieces in my drawer, and they’re 
gone.” 

Eben’s breath of relief came from deep 
down in his chest. Mr. Brown comprehended 
that Eben had expected to hear something 
else, something worse. Eben’s relief was in- 
deed so great that it made him almost jocular. 

“Tf anybody here has taken your gold 
pieces, he shall go to jail, Uncle Brown,” he 
said; “I promise you that.” 

Margie gathered herself up and fled. She 
had heard enough. 

“But nobody could have taken them,” Eben 
went on, “for you were the last ones out of 
the house this afternoon except Bridget—and 
you don’t suspect her?” 

“No,” agreed Mr. Brown, “I don’t suspect 
her.” 

“And I was the first one in. You’ve put 
them somewhere and forgotten them.” 

“Tl leok again,” answered the old gentle- 
man, “but I’m sure where I put them.” 

As he went back upstairs the doorbell rang 
once more, and Philip Field came in. He asked 
for Sam and went directly to his room. 

Margie saw him go in and caught her 
breath. Judge Olcott and Phil and Sam and 
the golf balls and Uncle Brown’s gold pieces! 
And now Phil again! What had Sam done? 
Oh, what had he done. They should not say 
that he had taken Uncle Brown’s gold pieces, 
Sam could not have done that. But whoever 
did take them was going to jail! With trem- 
bling hands she gave the baby his bottle and 
then ran up the attic stairs to hide. She could 
face no more. 

When Phil opened the door Sam was lying 
on his bed with his hands clasped behind his 
head, staring straight at the ceiling. The Car- 
ter household was not a particularly happy 
home at that moment. Benny and Julie were 
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quarreling over the soap; Margie in the attic, 
Juliet in her room and Eben in his den were 
all facing serious problems. Only the drowsy 
baby was at peace. 

Sam sat up quickly as Phil closed the 
door behind him. “What do you want?” he 
demanded. 

“To talk to you,” Phil answered. “I want 
the story of those golf balls of my father’s 
that you sold to Judge Olcott.” 

“T didn’t sell Judge Olcott any balls.” 

“Very well. We'll go and tell Judge Olcott 
that he’s mistaken. Come on.” 

“They weren’t your father’s, anyhow. I 
got ’em, I got ’em —” 

“Come on, then; we'll tell my father where 
you got them.” 

“You can’t make me go,” Sam said defi- 
antly. 
“No,” Phil said quietly. “I don’t mean to. 
I’m here for two things. The first is to get 
the money that Judge Olcott gave you and 
buy my father some new balls with it. Hand 
it over.” 

Sam sulked. 

“Hand it over,” repeated Phil. 

“Haven’t got it,” Sam answered doggedly. 

“Where is it ?” 

“T owed it to a fellow, and I paid it to 
him.” , 

“An honest way to pay your debts! What 
did you owe him money for?” 

“None of your business.” 

“You're right,” Phil replied. “That’s your 
father’s business. Mine is to get the money 


for those balls, and I’m going to do it. If 
that’s gone, you'll have to dig up the sum 
some other way.” 

Sam looked apprehensive. “If I pay this 
will you promise you won’t tell my father 
—or Marge—that I owed any money?” | 

Phil considered. “Yes, I’ll promise that:” 

“Or you won’t tell them about the golf 
balls?” 

“T shan’t tell anyone about the golf balls if 
they are paid for. And this is my second 
point. You'll quit caddying at both clubs.” 

“Oh, say!” protested Sam. “I make a lot 
of money.” ‘ 

“And lose it again shooting craps. You’d 
better tell your father yourself.” 

“He'd kill me.” 

“Then tell Margie.” 

Sam shook his head. “I’d never tell Marge.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, she’d be—she’d feel queer.” 

“Tf I had a sister like that, I’d see to it that 
I didn’t do anything to make her feel queer,” 
declared Phil. “But that is neither here nor 
there. You’ll give up caddying at both places.” 

“How do you know I will?” 

“Because, if you don’t do it of your own 
accord, I will report you to the governors of 
both clubs. Now give me the money for the 
balls, and I'll go.” 

“You'll have to wait a minute,” Sam said. 
“T'll have to get it.” 

“Where ?” 

“T’ll get it,” Sam repeated and opened the 
door. “You wait right here for me.” 


“I might as well go along with you,” Phil 
suggested, “and help you to find your cache.” 

“Then I won't go at all,” declared Sam. 

“Where are you going?” 

;“Up to the attic,” answered Sam unwill- 
ingly. “Don’t talk so loud.” 

“Tl wait at the foot of the attic stairs. 
Shake a leg.” 

Sam stepped cautiously out into the hal. 
His mother’s door and Uncle Brown’s door 
were closed, the baby was asleep in the nurs- 
ery, and Benny and Julie had ended their 
ablutions ‘and gone downstairs; the upper 
floor was quiet. He crossed the hall on tiptoc 
and opened the attic door. Phil sat down on 
the lowest step. 

Margie, hiding behind a trunk, heard the 
door open and close, heard the stealthy ap- 
proaching footsteps. At first, in her bewil- 
dered, frightened state, she thought that it 
was Judge Olcott or Uncle Brown coming to 
accuse Sam of some unknown wrong, and she 
stiffened,.ready to. defend him and deny the 
accusation. Then as the head rose above the 
stairs she saw that it was Sam_ himself, and 
she relaxed unconsciously. 

* Sam did not see her in her dusky: corner. 
He went directly to the south side of the 
attic, reached down into a cubby-hole under 
the eaves and brought up a little purse. It 
clinked as he opened it, and from his unsteady 
fingers something dropped and rolled across 
the floor to Margie’s feet. She put out her 
hand and picked up a glistening yellow gold 
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LENDER, lithe and tow-headed, with 
eager blue eyes peering through glasses 
that seemed to hate to sit on a pug nose, 

David Nichols drank in the vistas of great 
buildings that are the shell of St. Joseph’s 
School. Ever since he could semember he had 
heard stories of this promised land, and now, 
at last within its borders, he felt no disap- 
pointment. 

The wise old head master had unbent to 
welcome him, two of the younger masters 
had stopped him to question him cordially, 
the sixth form had looked him over cau- 
tiously, the fifth had received him into broth- 
erhood, and the youngsters of the lower forms 
looked up to him even as they heard his 
name whispered, for was he not the son of 
the great “Beef” Nichols! 

It was as if he had come home, that first 
night at St. Joseph’s. Not ten but fifty went 
out of their way to ask awkward questions 
about the father who had become a tradition. 
And on the day that followed, as David stood 
in the athletic house and gazed reverently at 
the shields that bore the names of those who 
had represented the school on gridiron, track 
and diamond, he felt a new tingle of pride; 
in ‘all the long, long ranks no name appeared 
so often as that of David Nichols. It was the 
same in the study. There, also, Beef Nichols 
had left his mark, not as the athlete, but as 
the scholar and the winner of that most cov- 
eted of all honors, the school medal for worth 
and character. 

David Nichols, Jr., went to bed that night 
with a new thought. Tradition was glorious 
for those who merely had to look up to it; 
it was terrifying for anyone who had to live 
up to it. 

He heard the first rumblings of the storm 
the following noon. “Tub” West gulped a 
piece of roast beef before raising respectful 
eyes to him. ‘Turner says you’re planning to 
go out for the eleven.” 

“He asked me to,” David answered slowly. 
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“Naturally. Kind of light for a full back ?” 

“Guess so. My glasses —” 

“Nonsense!” exploded Tub. “Guess little 
things like weight and glasses can’t stop a 
Nichols.” 

“Honestly, West, I’m a dub at football.” 

“Sure!” laughed Tub. “So was Big Beef. 
Don’t think I’ve lingered here four years 
without hearing Cam tell how Nichols won 
two Norton games and don’t get the idea I 
haven’t heard about that home run. You in- 
form Norton that we’ve got another Nichols 
dub; it’s the sort of joke we like to tell them. 
But don’t tell me, son.” 

David saw that it would be useless. More- 
over, he found out that many confidently 
expected him to replace Turner at full back. 
That afternoon even the big captain’s face 
was expectant as he put an arm round 
David’s shoulder and led him to Mr. Camp- 
bell, the coach. “If you weighed twenty 
pounds more,” he laughed, “I’d have to move 
to half back now. Cam wants to try you at 
quarter first, though.” 

Again David started to protest, but the 
coach cut him short with a hearty slap on 
the back. “I played with your father here, 
youngster, and against him at college. Never 
hoped for the fun of developing a Beef. 
Nichols myself. I imagine you know the fine 
points of the game. St. Joseph’s expects a lot 
from you.” 

“But I am really a mighty poor football 
player, sir.” 

The coach nodded soberly. “Modesty’s a 
family trait,” he laughed; “hope you’ve the 
rest of them.” 

That day and during the week that fol- 


lowed David did his best. But at the end of: 


that time it began to dawn on St. Joseph’s 
with sickening force that “Little Beef was 
veal.” The heart was there, but the brawn 
was lacking. Cam openly choked when he 
sent him to the second eleven, and at the news 
the whole school gasped as if its gods had 
been sent crashing about its ears. 

That David should accept so stoically what 
to them was nothing less than incomprehen- 
sible failure jarred the boys even deeper 
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The son of the great 
** Beef ’’ Nichols! 


“Cracky!” declared Tub West. “I’m not 
sure of anything any more; but if I could be, 
it would be one of two things; either Beef 
Nichols’ll die of a busted heart or he'll come 
charging up here and slaughter this third-rate 


' piece of veal.” 


Yet the great Beef neither died nor com- 
mitted filicide upon the gridiron over which 
the spirit of his past hung like a roseate cloud. 
Even the sorrowful Cam was further shocked 
when the reply to his openly apologetic letter 
arrived. 

“It’s not our worry, old fellow,” the father 
wrote. “The boy’s got to fight his own fight. 
He’s at St. Joseph’s to learn to play the game, 
and he won’t succeed if you old codgers baby 
him.” 

Cam showed the letter to Mr. Dickson, the 
master whom St. Joseg¢h’s venerated, and to 
Cam’s astonishment the white head nodded 
agreement. “Beef is right” the master said. 
“No boy can live on reflected glory.” 

“But we all want to help him, sir; he’s 
Beef’s boy.” 

“Then forget that he is; give him a chance 
to stand on his own feet.” 

Vet it was the one thing that the little 
group of young masters who had been boys 
with Beef at St. Joseph’s could not bring them- 
selves to do. And David, because he was far 
from dull, came to expect their consideration 
in class and their good-natured tolerance for 
his growing carelessness in observing minor 
rules. In their effort to help him they were 
spoiling him. 

There could be only one result. The fifth 
form changed from expectancy to doubt. 
from doubt to disgusted certainty. “Veal” 
Nichols was no paragon, but a teacher’s pet 

Because fellows like Tub came to avoid him 
openly David found his friends among those 











who were far from leaders, and he accepted 
them and their easy standards because he 
needed companionship. Into the winter he 
drifted with the tide and found the drifting 
comfortable and not without its easy pleas- 
ures, for St. Joseph’s -was still the school of 
his father, and he could do no wrong. 

By Washington’s birthday he had come to 
look on it all as Something of a bore, a couple 
of years to be filled in before going to college. 
Like his new friends he was becoming lazy 
and careless. He was slipping downward in 
more than class standing, and his attitude was 
changing from “do it to-morrow” to “let ’er 
rip!” Even the loyal Cam became impatient. 

Then came the crash. Hinkley, the friend 
of his bosom, led him to what for generations 
has been known as the “Pie House,” where 
things forbidden were sold to the reckless. 
They returned under the care of Mr. Lee, the 
most relentless of all the masters. 

“Good enough for ’em!” Tub West de- 
clared disgustedly. “Hope they fire ’em both.” 

The head master’s face was grave when the 
matter was reported to him. While he was 
torn between his desire to do uncompromising 
justice and the impulses of his compassionate 
heart, Mr. Dickson, who seldom intruded in 
matters of discipline, came quietly into the 
study. 

It was two hours later when Mr. Dickson 
sent for Nichols. With an expression of -bra- 
vado that made the old man take a second 
and keener glance, the boy who looked ex- 
pulsion squarely in the eyes came into the 
dim room. 

“David,” Mr. Dickson said quietly, “I’ve 
heard, and I want to tell you how sorry I 
am.” 

Such sincerity took David completely by 
surprise. He tried to hold his shoulders ag- 
gressively, but the result was pitiful. “I’m 
sorry on father’s account,” he acknowledged. 
“Suppose that’s what hurts you too.” 

“His was, indeed, a record to be proud of, 
my boy.” 

David looked at him piteously. “Please 
don’t!” he begged. “I’ve heard that until I 
don’t care what happens. He didn’t expect 
me to live up to it; he knew,I was just Dave 
Nichols, and he told me to stand on my own 
feet.” 

“Have you succeeded ?” 

David bit his lip. “I never had a chance,” 
he blurted out. “Everyone here expected me 
to be as good at everything as dad was, and 
because it isn’t in me they left me and called 
me Veal. I’m glad it’s over. Now I can go to 
some school where no one ever heard of us 
and get a real chance.” 

Mr. Dickson nodded slowly. It was as he 
had thought. The weight of the boy’s disap- 
pointment had made him bitter and desperate. 

“The best chance is where the conditions 
are hardest,” he said evenly. “Your father 
could have told you that. He had a hard time 
of it here at first.” 

“He? Dad?” 

“Yes. He came here as a little fellow, and 
he was the most homesick boy I have ever 
seen. He tried to weather it, to fight the 
crowd who plagued him, to keep a stiff upper 
lip, but it was too much for him, and he tried 
to run away. I found him in town hunting for 
a train. He was not so very different then 
from his own boy now.” 

“But he was going of his own accord,” pro- 
tested Dave. 

“He was going because he had quit under 
fire,” Mr. Dickson corrected him. “He was 
thinking only of himself.. Not even the head 
master knows of that incident. It has been a 
secret between your father and me until to- 
night.” 

“Why have you told me?” 

“To prove to you that you are Beef 
Nichols's son; will you prove as much to 
me?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“If I can get you your chance to redeem 
yourself will you stay here and fight as your 
father fought? Will you forget yourself and 
remember St. Joseph’s? The old school has 
good ideals; will you live up to them? Beef 
did well to tell you to stand on your own 
feet, but you must keep your eyes off the 
ground. You must stop being satisfied with 
being Nichols in the fifth and be Nichols of 
St. Joseph’s.” 

“But the head master won’t allow me to 
stay, sir.” 

“Will you let me go to him with your 
Promise to be a man from now on? And by 
being a man I mean more than merely ob- 
Serving the rules, Dave. I mean dropping that 
sulky spirit, that reckless disregard for the 
Opinions of others, that intolerance of the 
most precious thing St. Joseph’s possesses— 
the spirit of helping the rest.” 


“Do you think I could do it?” David’s eyes 
were blinking rapidly, and his voice was 
husky. 

“Tf I didn’t think you had the innate cour- 
age to try I shouldn’t have sent for you. 
Don’t disappoint me, Dave.” 

“OQh—oh!” David thrust out his hand, 
crushed the old one for a second and then 
bolted from the room. 

Twenty-four hours later the disgusted 
Tubby West faced the dazed Nick Wilson. 
“Can you beat it ?” he demgnded. “Talk about 
pull! Any of us guys would have been fired 
on the spot, but there’s young Nichols going 
round with his head up, and Hinkley’s saved 
too. The school’s on the toboggan.” 

“Not in a thousand years!” declared Nick. 
“Nothing can jar St. Joseph’s. But it sure 
pays to have a great man for a father.” 

David found that to be the attitude of the 
whole school. It made his life all the harder, 
but he had the impression that Mr. Dickson 
had foreseen the difficulty, dnd he was the 
more determined to make the fight. He began 


.to study harder. He climbed from one end of 


the fifth almost to the other. The masters saw 
that he was working and began to watch him 
with reviving interest. Mr. Dickson kept his 
peace. The head ‘master kept aloof. One or 
two of the more studious members of the fifth 
began to make cautious but friendly advances. 
David accepted them quietly, but made no 
advances himself. 

He was certain that he could not only 
maintain but advance his scholastic standing, 
but that was a mere personal success—that 
and winning friends. He wanted to do some- 
thing for the school, and because he was only 
sixteen years old he felt that athletic prowess 
was his only way. Alone at night he read 
in the files of the school paper how his 
father had won victory upon victory for St. 
Joseph’s; and, putting himself in his father’s 
place, he imagined himself making seventy- 
yard runs, winning the hundred-yard dash 
against Norton or driving in the needed run 
in the last of the ninth. He could hear the 
fellows cheer him then, though it was not the 
cheering he wanted, but the chance to hear 
Mr. Dickson say that he had done his share 
for them all. 

The desire so possessed him that he tried 
for every team, no matter how inconse- 
quential. He wanted to represent St. Joseph’s, 
to win for St. Joseph’s. Fellows like Jim 
Turner began to watch him a bit more care- 
fully. Hinkley had become his open admirer 
and did his poor best to copy him in every- 
thing. 

But it was on the nine that David pinned 
his faith; he hoped to make a place in the 
field. He could catch flies fairly well, and 
honest work might give him his chance. He 
certainly had to do something or other for the 
school, had to make some kind of spectacular 
play, in order to prove himself worthy. 
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Yet, when Mason called out the candidates 
at the end of the Easter vacation, David felt 
his first sickening doubts. There were only 
two vacancies, and Tub West was almost sure 
of filling the one at shortstop. Within the first 
week the whole school was buzzing over the 
“find” it had in Hinkley. The boy proved to 
be the greatest fielder Cam had ever devel- 
oped. Dave Nichols saw another dream fade, 
but he set his teeth and determined to fight 
on. The second nine could give the first prac- 
tice; he would be helping St. Joseph’s a little 
by doing his best there. 

Under the weight of his secret disappoint- 
ment he became even more quiet, and he 
worked as no other boy on the diamond was 
working. His playing became machinelike in 
form. He could not line out long hits against 
Carter, the first-string pitcher, as he did in 
his dreams of the Norton game, but he could 
“spoil the good ones,” and he seldom struck 
out. 

He had not the remotest idea that Mason 
and Cam were watching him, that both were 
ready to be as friendly as he would permit, 
that both nines respected him for his dogged 
determination to do the best he could and 
only waited for him to make a show of com- 
ing halfway to meet their advances. 

The nine swung victoriously down through 
the season. It was one of the best teams Cam 
had ever produced, but Cam knew that it was 
to meet its equal in the big game with Norton. 
There its every resource would be tested to 
the breaking point. Of all St. Joseph’s, David 
Nichols alone was astonished when the saw his 
name posted as a substitute. It was a just 
tribute to the conscientious work he had done 
on the second team, and for the first time in 
three months he forgot himself and was nat- 
ural; the fellows met him on his own ground. 

But the next afternoon, as he slipped over 
his head the gray shirt with its black “St. 
Joseph’s” and heard the roar of the cheering 
from the diamond, he felt that St. Joseph’s 
was doing him this honor and that he had 
done nothing for St. Joseph’s. He did not 
heed the frolicking, popular Hinkley, the 
friendly Mason who shouted gayly across the 
locker room to him, or the deferential manner 
of Joe Dean, the fourth-former who covered 
third base. He went out on the diamond to 
where Cam was standing, and the coach 
grinned cheerfully. “Knock flies to the out- 
field,’ he ordered; “then get some batting 
practice. Some one may drop dead and make 
us use you, old cart horse.” 

“T’m not wishing Norton any such luck,” 
said David, grinning back. “Here she comes, 
i And he drove a high fly far into left 

eld. 

When St. Joseph’s took the field to open 
the game the coach motioned Dave to his 
side. “Watch their batters now, and then that 
pitcher,” he directed. “We need all the infor- 
mation about them that we can possibly get.” 


He leaned forward, met the fast outcurve softly and started for first base 
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It proved only too true. If St. Joseph’s 
played “air-tight” ball in the first inning Nor- 
ton matched it. It was the same in the second 
inning and in the third. 

“One run’s going to do the business,” 
growled Cam. “Hope Norton cracks first.” 

There was a feeble yell from behind the 
stand, then a roar. Cam was on his feet. 
David \Nichols’s face turned scarlet. Round 
the corner of the stand walked big, handsome 
Beef Nichols, and St. Joseph’s cheered him 
to the echo. 

He waved a laughing greeting to the boys, 
but like a homing pigeon went straight to his 
old seat on the players’ bench. 

“Lo, kid!” he exclaimed, giving David a 
mighty smash between the shoulders. “’Lo, 
Cam, you old has-been! What’s the score?” 

“Nothing to nothing, you old never-was. 
Sit down and keep still. How are you ?” 

“Very weak,” acknowledged the man who 
was a boy again. “Why don’t you get some 
runs ?” 

Cam looked at him a second with twinkling 
blue eyes. But his voice was steady when he 
paid his old friend the highest compliment 
within his power. “Take over the nine and 
show it how, Beef,” he suggested. 

“Think I’ve developed a brain during the 
past twenty years? You pull your own chest- 
nuts out of the fire, you slacker! How are 
you, anyway, youngster? Look fit.” 

David’s answer was drowned in the roar 
from the Norton stand. Donaldson, the Nor- 
ton pitcher, had lined out a clean two-bagger. 
Nailor, the Norton captain, seized a bat and 
came racing to the plate. With only one out, 
Norton saw its first bright chance to score. 

Carter, in the box, took his time. He made 
no attempt to hide his anxiety. Knowing 
Nailor’s batting average, he tried to tempt 
him with a pair of wide ones. The next ball 
cut the corner of the plate. “Strike one!” 

Beef Nichols leaned forward with his hands 
clasped between his knees. “A hit means trou- 
ble, Cam.” 

“Young Carter has a level head.” 

There was a crack, a roar. Carter’s out- 
curve had broken too late. As Hinkley raced 
to field the hit Donaldson came tearing to 
third. Without a pause he rounded the bag 
and headed for the plate. Hinkley got one 
hand on the ball, held it, straightened, whirled 
to throw. The ball came fast and true. Mason, 
standing on the plate, seemed to urge it 
in with his eager mitt. It struck the ground, 
bounded, hit his hands; but even as it did so 
Donaldson slid under his feet with Norton’s 
first run—the only run of the inning. 

Beef Nichols slowly straightened and 
crossed one leg over the other comfortably. 
“An uphill fight’s always more fun to win,” 
he said contentedly. “Norton’s got a good 
nine this year, Dave.” 

But the son could not answer. That run 
seemed disaster to him. He wet his dry lips 
and only nodded. 

The fifth inning and the sixth went by 
like nightmares. St. Joseph’s could not get a 
man beyond first. Norton, glimpsing victory, 
played with growing confidence. In the sev- 
enth Hinkley got a clean single. A moment 
more and he had stolen second. One man was 
out. With his jaw square, Judson went to bat. 
He advanced Hinkley to third. Norton’s cen- 
tre fielder held him there when he caught the 
high fly, and he died there when the next 
batter sent an easy grounder to second. 

“More water under the bridge we haven't 
got to mourn!” declared Mr. Nichols. “The 
fellows are getting to him, Cam; we'll win 
yet.” 

“You bet we will!” The coach tried to 
make his voice hearty, but he was too wise 
not to know that he was fighting a better 
nine. “Keep up the good work, Carter,” he 
ordered as St. Joseph’s went out to open the 
eighth. “You’re pitching a good game, and 
we'll give you some runs.” 

Carter needed no encouragement. He was 
of the sort that is not beaten even when the 
last man is out. Every man who faced hira 
he worked to the limit, and again he held 
them. But the Norton pitcher matched him 
in his half of the inning. The ninth opened 
with the visiting rooters beside themselves; 
the game was won and already recorded on 
the victory list of Norton! Out of the corners 
of his eyes Beef Nichols looked at his white- 
faced son. 

“Wish we were both out there, Davy,” he 
said. 

“Wish you were, dad. We want this game. 
Two of our weak batters come up next.” 

“Trust Cam to know that, my boy. I 
haven’t tried to tell you how proud I am to 
see you in the old uniform.” 

“But I’m only a sub,” David protested. 

“They apparently consider that you are 
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quite worthy of wearing the school letters; 
that’s all I can ask, my boy.” 

“But—oh, corker! Gee, but that was a 
good catch!” Forgetiul of himself, David was 
dancing and yelling over West's sparkling 
play as the nine came in. The first half of the 
ninth was behind it, but the score was still 
one to nothing against it. 

“This is where we win, fellows,” said Cam, 
confidently. “You’re up, Tub. Get on base 
somehow. You’re due for a pass. Work Don- 
aldson. We'll get you round the rest of the 
way.” 

Tub tried to be calm as he went to the 
plate. He knew how much depended on him. 
He waited for two balls, but then his eager- 
ness got the better of him. He swung at the 
next one. Only an error saved him; he should 
have been an easy out. Now he danced off 
first, and St. Joseph’s cheered him lustily. 

Cam looked at Mr. Nichols and shook his 
head as if reading his thought. “He isn’t fast 
enough to steal,” he said. “It’s up to you, Bill. 
Hit.” 

Bill Davis, the first baseman, trotted to the 
plate. He flashed West the hit-and-run signal 
for the first pitch. Donaldson outguessed him 
and pitched wide. Davis, seeing Tub start for 
second, lunged wildly. He had to meet the 
ball, or Tub was an easy out. There was a 
feeble thud. Donaldson, dashing toward first, 
fielded the ball cleanly and whirled to throw 
to second. 

But West had too big a lead; Donaldson 
dared not risk the play. Whirling again, he 
threw to first for an easy out. St. Joseph’s 
came to its feet with a roar. The tying run 
was on second, and Mason was at bat. 

“Go to it!” ordered Cam. “Bring him in.” 

Mason intended to do just that. Donaldson 
studied him, then motioned to his catcher. 
A moment later St. Joseph’s understood. 
Norton was passing their heaviest hitter in 
order to make the play on Carter, the pitcher. 
It was good strategy; a double play and vic- 
tory were more than possible. 

“Outguessed you, old-timer,” said Beef 
Nichols gently. “Tough luck!” 

Cam nodded decisively. “I’ve another guess 
myself,” he said. “You’ve pitched a good 
game, Carter. Go to bat in his place, Dave.” 

“Me?” 

“You’re up!” came the crisp retort. 

For a second the boy caught his father’s 
eye. There was a look there that he had never 
seen before. “You’ve got your chance for St. 
Joseph’s, my boy,” he heard him say. 

David heard a cheer from the stand, heard 
the crack of the school yell, heard the name 
of Nichols once more rear across the St. 
Joseph’s diamond. Even in his sweetest dreams 
he had never dared set the stage like this; 
sent in to win the Norton game in the last 
half of the ninth, with the school cheering 
him, with his father there on the bench. No 
fellow had ever had such a chance; no boy 
had ever wanted it so desperately. 

He saw Tub wave a welcome from second 
base, saw Mason nod approval of Cam’s 
strategy from first. He settled his spikes into 
the dirt and looked at the anxious Donaldson. 
The Norton right fielder moved in, then went 
out again, uncertain what to expect. 

Again the catcher went out to confer with 
Donaldson. They knew what a hit meant 
now, and they knew that Cam must have 
sent in a sure pinch hitter. For a moment they 
talked; then the pitcher turned and signaled 
his support. They edged out to make sure of 
the hit, then to cut down Tub at third. With 
two out, men on first and second would not 
matter. With men on second and third it 
might be a different story. 

Dave waited for the first ball. It came like 
lightning. Donaldson was not trifling now. 
“Strike one!” bawled the umpire. 

David saw Norton settle into position and 
believed that the next one would also cut the 
plate. He saw Mason’s hand flutter, obeyed 
and looked toward Cam. The signal was plain. 
Without a second’s hesitation, David’s tight 
fingers loosened their grip; he leaned forward, 
met the fast outcurve softly and started for 
first base behind his sacrifice hit. 

It took both Norton and St. Joseph’s 
utterly by surprise. There was a second of 
silence, an audible gasp, a roar as West and 
Mason went respectively to third and to sec- 
ond. Cam was not playing to tie but to win! 
And now he had his runs in sight. 

“Slug it out, Foster,” he called to his best 
hitter, now at the plate. “Good work, Nichols; 
you played the game for St. Joseph’s.” 

With teeth set, David came back to the 
bench; his eyes were anywhere but on his 
father. There was a crash behind him. With- 
out turning to look he knew that Dan Foster 
had done the thing he had dreamed it might 
be his to do. He heard the roar as Tub West 
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swept over the plate and as Mason followed 
with the winning run. He bit his lip an instant 
and then an arm went round his shoulders. 

“IT couldn’t have done it, kid,’ acknowl- 
edged Beef Nichols, with glowing face. “Cam 
said you had the grit to make the play. 
Where'd you get it?” 

“At St. Joseph’s, David,” announced a gentle 
voice behind them. “That’s where he got it.” 


They turned, each to reach out and grip 
one of Mr. Dickson’s delicate hands. 
“You've taught him better than you taught 


me, sir,” acknowledged Big Beef. 


“I only pointed the way; he made the 


fight.” 


“But St. Joseph’s won,” insisted Little Beef, 
smiling. “St. Joseph’s won, I tell you.” 
“Again,” added Mr. Dickson happily. 











She stood in haughty dignity, . . 


By Abigail Burton 


UELLA LOU leaned forward to give her 
L pony another lump of sugar, straightened 
herself in the saddle and then glanced 
impatiently at her cousin Clarence. It was 
not strange that she was impatient. For ten 
minutes Clarence and his pony had been 
walking round and round in dizzying circles. 
Clarence was earnestly trying to mount; his 
pony carelessly and with humorous ease was 
preventing him. 

But Luella Lou no longer found her cousin’s 
awkwardness amusing. At that rate they 
would be late for school, if indeed Clarence 
succeeded in reaching school at all; and be- 
sides she was anxious to try the saddle— 
Clarence’s saddle! And considering that from 
mere babyhood Luella Lou had been accus- 
— to ride bareback, that was only nat- 
ural. 

Accordingly, she suggested that Clarence 
might perhaps mount from the fence. More- 
over, she threw out a languid hint that a 
horse blanket had been known to mitigate the 
horrors of riding without a saddle. Clarence 
followed both suggestions with outward meek- 
ness, though with inward fuming, and the 
boy and the girl, with their positions so 
strangely reversed, started for school. 

No one looking at Luella Lou as she rode 
jauntily ahead, with two tight pigtails bob- 
bing as if on wires under her straw hat, could 
have guessed..the twin passions that burned 
beneath her gingham frock. For Luella Lou 
longed to be a motion-picture actress. That 
she had lived all her brief life on the ranch, 
with only cottontails and prairie dogs upon 
which to practice her dramatic raptures, 
merely added to the intensity of her foolish 
wish. However, the appearance of her cousin 
Clarence on the scene some three months ago 
had complicated the simple routine of her 
life, for Clarente was from the city. He reeked 
of manners and of men’s furnishing goods 
and of gasoline. Instead of striving now to 
impress cottontails and prairie dogs Luella 
Lou longed to impress Clarence. 

A mouse might impress a mountain; a 
candle might impose upon a star. But impress 
Clarence! Little did she realize the difficulty 
of the task that she had set herself. An 
absurd little thing, younger than he and a 
girl besides, brought up in this out-of-the- 
way place—what was there about her? She 
had never seen a motion picture, though she 
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. and cried, ‘* Hither, minion!’’ 
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knew something of such things from the mag- 
azines. She had never ridden on a train,—only 
fancy !—though to be sure she could ride a 
pony bareback and fling herself on from the 
ground in some curious fashion that appeared 
to be mainly legs. And in school! Clarence 
turned hastily from the unwelcome thought 
that, in spite of being younger and a girl, 
Luella Lou was ahead of him in her studies. 
But those terrible pigtails! Between their 
wearer and the immaculate Clarence there 
was indeed a great gulf fixed. : 

If Luella Lou had been versed in feminin 
wiles her tactics would have been different. 
Instead of outshining Clarence in his studies 
she would have dropped gracefully behind 
and admired his skill in parsing and in “square- 
rooting.” Instead of throwing a lasso and gal- 
loping over the prairie as one to the broncho 
born she would have sighed with delight as 
Clarence rose and fell in his stirrups and have 
begged him to show her how he did it. She 
would have lost no opportunity to prove to 
the superior male that he was in truth su- 
perior. Ah, well! Luella Lou was still young, 
and Clarence was Clarence. 

However, the child was not obtuse. And 
Clarence, though polite, managed to drop a 
hint that in city citcles pigtails were taboo. 
You did not need to be an actress in order to 
cease being a fright! That of course was not 
fair to Luella Lou. Her mother, firmly con- 
vinced that curls are born, not made, was 
responsible for the pigtails. Luella Lou thought 
differently. At night when she should have 
been in bed she tried to produce curls with a 
hot slate pencil—too hot, as it proved, for the 
beautiful curls that it produced came off and 
lay in a disheartening row upon the dresser. 
Luella Lou sobbed herself to sleep and ap- 
peared the next morning more tightly braided 
than ever, with an impromptu bang that in 
no way lessened the severity of her combing 
and coiffuring. Ears, according to Clarence, 
were superfluous. If only the slate pencil had 
eliminated the ears and left the curls! 

The undaunted Luella Lou next tried rags 
and would have succeeded except for the un- 
lucky fringe of hair. Still, the resulting curls 
could be combed over the objectionable ears. 
Luella Lou was forced to take what comfort 
she could from that, for the maternal preju- 
dice in favor of pigtails was not to be shaken. 

It was then Luella Lou began to rehearse 





in the barn. Curls, she had proved, were 
possible; the first step taward success as an 
actress had been taken. With a little pro 
ficiency in gesture she would attain the goa 
And once attained—even Clarence must ad 
mire, her then! The barn gave her room to 
turn round, and the animals were not easily 
frightened. Luella Lou found that gestures 
came more readily if accompanied with 
words. Her voice had already acquired a stir- 
ring quality from addressing cottontails and 
prairie dogs. Now she must get the stir into 
her gestures! 

The equipment for her dash for fame and 
happiness was simple. And it was rightly so, 
for is not simplicity the groundwork of art? 
With such unerring instinct did Luella Lou 
grasp the fundamentals of her chosen career. 
A few magazines opened at pictures showing 
her favorite actresses in dramatic poses; the 
mirror from her bedroom smuggled out be- 
neath her skirt and hung upon a stall; the 
pigtails “un-pigged” or “de-tailed,” at any rate 
shaken out and flung from a scornful shoul- 
der, and the future star was ready to practice 
shining. True, the mirror was of such ripply, 
perverse quality as to make it doubtful 
whether the reflection it offered was that of 
a future shining star or of a sombre and hap- 
pily extinct ichthyosaurus—sombre perhaps 
because of its extinctness. But Luella Lou's 
imagination more than made up for the de- 
ficiencies of the mirror. She concentrated upon 
picture number one, faced the defunct ich- 
thyosaurus and began. 

One afternoon as Luella Lou, a princess in 
her own right, flung out a magnificent hand 
illustrative of intense scorn and exclaimed in 
ringing tones, “Hence, varlet!” there came a 
tremendous battering of hoofs against the 
other side of the stall. For a moment she was 
shaken. Then she remembered that Rebel, the 
wildest horse on the range and the most ill- 
tempered, was suffering with a tooth and had 
been put into the box stall to await the visit 
of the veterinary. Cautiously Luella Lou 
peeped through the opening in the door. 
Rebel had returned to his oats, shaking his 
head angrily when he chewed on the sore 
tooth. But the sides of the stall were strong. 
The princess might proceed. i 

A moment later she stood in haughty dig- 
nity, assumed an expression at once gracious 
and imperious and cried, “Hither, minion!” 
Rebel of course could not see the expression, 
but he “hithered” at once with such force and 
precision that the ichthyosaurus fell to the 
floor shivered to atoms and thus became more 
defunct than ever. The bombardment contin- 
ued. And then, faint and far off and muffled, 
but unmistakably filled with terror, came a 
cry for help. And the voice was the voice of 
Clarence. 

For Clarence on that selfsame afternoon 
had realized that the next day was Friday, 
and he considered gloomily that he should 
have to mount the platform before rows of 
pupils all horribly expectant and declaim 
what we, the people of the United States, had 
determined in order to form a more perfect 
union. Luella Lou of course knew all about 
how that more perfect union was to be ef- 
fected. The night before he had heard her 
reciting over the dishes the entire preamble 
to her mother. The thing was odious, but 
it must be learned. Book in hand, Clarence 
had mounted’ to the hayloft as to a place 
where he might find complete quiet and had 
viciously attacked the establishment of justice 
and the provision for the common defense. 

The complete quiet was disturbed—fright- 
fully so! He had heard in astonishment Luella 
Lou’s ringing command, her gentler appeal 
and the immediate and tremendous response. 
Who were the varlet and the minion? What 
was all the racket about? Clarence was creep- 
ing cautiously forward over the hay when 
without warning the entire mass slipped from 
under him, and he fell with it, feet first. As 
he dropped he flung out his arms. His elbows 
caught on the floor of the haymow, and he 
hung there kicking and struggling ineffectu- 
ally and calling for help with all the breath 
that was in him. 

His need for help was greater than he knew, 
for the hole through whick he had fallen was 
intended for forking hay into the box stall 
below, and Clarence’s fastidious legs were 
dangling above the manger, a fresh stimulus 
to Rebel’s wrath. Rebel took a bite of trou- 
sers and hurt his tooth. He bit deeper and 
took a nip of Clarence’s leg. When Clarence 
kicked him in the nose, Rebel uttered a scream 
of rage and attacked the intruder in earnest. 

Luella Lou, peering through the hole in the 
door, understood not at all how Clarence 
came to be there, but she realized that he 
must get out at once. She called to him to 
draw his legs up out of Rebel’s reach. That, 








however, Clarence could not do, for Rebel 
now had hold of his boot and was threaten- 
ing to pull his leg down into the stall and 
him after it. And what those hoofs would 
then do to him! The strain on his elbows was 
intense, but he did not need Luella’s warning 
cry to make him clench his teeth and hold 
hard. If only the boot would come off! He 
tried kicking with the other leg, but nearly 
dislodged himself. He felt his elbows slipping. 

And then Luella Lou went into action. 
Hunting desperately, she seized a rake that 
was standing in a corner. Poking the handle 
through the opening in the door, she whacked 
Rebel on the ribs and prodded him in the 
stomach and followed up her attack with a 
jab in- the jaw—the sore jaw, luckily for 
Clarence. Rebel released the boot and turned 
upon the rake handle. 

At any other time Luella Lou would have 
been sorry for Rebel, but his anger gave her 


no leisure to be sympathetic. She continued to 
prod and to punch, all the while calling out 
instructions to Clarence. She told him to let 
himself down until he hung by his hands and 
drop into the manger. She guaranteed to keep 
Rebel occupied. Yet she warned Clarence that 
he must be at once quiet and swift in action. 
From the manger he must climb to the small 
window above it—he must! For Clarence, 
having dropped as he was bidden, protested 
that the window was too high, that he could 
not reach it, that he had to have a Jadder, 
that some one must bring a ladder immedi- 
ately. Luella Lou stormed and’ pleaded. The 
rake was heavy, and Rebel was growing every 
moment more outrageous. In vain! Clarence 
continued to call for a ladder. 

As a last resort Luella Lou threatened to 
withdraw the rake. The threat was successful. 
Clarence cast one fearful glance over his 
shoulder at the tossing head and the menacing 
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hoofs. Nerved by terror, he sprang for the 
window. Clutching the sill with nails and 
fingers and struggling desperately for a foot- 
hold, he finally reached the window, wriggled 
through it and was safe. 

But what a shock for the exquisite Clar- 
ence! When Luella Lou ran round the barn 
she found him sitting on the ground, frayed 
and disheveled and fearfully cross. He wanted 
to know why anyone had cut a hole in the 
floor and covered it up with hay. He up- 
braided Luella Lou for shouting “Hence!” 
and “Hither!” He blamed his uncle for put- 
ting* Rebel into the stall. He was particularly 
displeased with Rebel for having a sore tooth. 
And he found the ground hard. Oh, it was 
very hard for Clarence! ; 

Luella Lou listened in astonishment that 
finally gave way to indignation. She expected 
gratitude, and gratitude she would have. She 
took Clarence firmly in hand. It was not for 
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nothing that she had practiced gestures. She 
showed Clarence how crude and tncousinly 
and altogether wormlike his conduct was, 
demanded an apology, received it in her best 
princess manner, listened more kindly to a 
eulogy of her presence of mind in the teeth 
of danger and ended by graciously consenting 
to accept the loan of Clarence’s saddle. 

‘So it came about that when the cousins 
rode to school Luella Lou was seated de- 
lightedly in a saddle, whereas Clarence was 
hunched uneasily on a blanket with a pony 
pitching and tossing somewhere underneath. 
And as they rode Luella .ou expounded to 
Clarence patiently and repeatedly, until the 
words beat themselves into his brain, that 
we, the people of the United States, had 
indeed formed a more perfect union, estab- 
lished justice, insured domestic tranquillity, 
provided for the common defense and, 
moreover, promoted the general welfare. 


THE BREED OF THE. BUCCANEERS 


“4/4, Charles Tenney Jackson 


Chapter Nine 
The captain opens the chest 


TERRE just saved the motor boat from 

crashing into the barricade. He backed 

the boat off a little, but because of the 
sunken logs and vines on both sides of the 
narrow, crooked slough he found it impossi- 
ble to turn. Muttering his disappointment, he 
threw off the switch. 

“Well, what do you want ?” he cried, jump- 
ing up defiantly and looking at Wolfert. © 

The others in the motor boat were too 
much amazed to speak. Old man Captain was 
sitting on the chest, trying to hide it from 
view. They were cornered at last. Wolfert 
grinned at them triumphantly. 

“Come alongside, Boudreau!” Wolfert 
called. “Didn’t think I’d let you carry any 
plunder off the company land, did you? Your 
friends were kind enough to leave us the flat- 
boats last night.” 

“You're pretty clever, all right,” said Pierre, 
“but you don’t touch this boat or anything in 
it without process of law.” 

“Don’t, eh? Why, I had that old tramp 
arrested once for trespassing! And I'll have 
you all arrested if you give me any trouble. 
According to law, that hide-up goes with the 
plantation.” 

“Sit down, boy,” said the captain to Pierre. 
“Now we may as well have this over.” 

“He has no right to lay a finger on the 
motor boat!” cried Pierre. Then he turned to 
the officer. “And you know it, too.” 

“All I was brought here for was to catch 
that old trespasser,” muttered the deputy. 
“I’m sick of this swamping, I am!” 

Muddy and forlorn, he looked it. Wolfert 
was as muddy as the sheriff, but he was too 
wrathful to care. Again he began abusing 
Pierre, when the deputy stepped to the side 
of the launch. 

“Now. the best thing you fellows can do is 
to open that fool box right here,” he declared. 
“You’ve both got witnesses, Miss Hardy and 
her brother for Mr. Boudreau and me for Mr. 
Wolfert. Then if there’s any gold or valua- 
bles you can go to law for it, and if it’s old 
junk you can both dump it overboard.” 

“Junk!” muttered the captain indignantly. 
“But I guess he’s right. It’s gold, and Miss 
Hardy can count every piece of it.” . 

The old man seized the short axe from the 
motor boat. “You all agree?” he asked. “The 
opening is for me to do, seeing old Armand 
told me of it.” 

“Go ahead!” shouted Wolfert. “And let’s 
get out of this hole!” 

Pierre nodded truculently. The sight of his 
victorious enemy brought out all his old bit- 
terness. He sat on the hood of the motor boat 
and watched the old man sink the axe into 
the soft lead sheeting; the rotten wood and 
the rusted iron bands parted under the first 
blows. Then he demolished what was left of 
the lock. Working eagerly, he pried back the 
cover. After fifty years or more old pirate 
Armand’s treasure chest was at last open to 
the daylight ! 

Wolfert, leaning greedily over, was the 
first to see the contents; he gave a snort of 
disgust. 

“Well, of all the fool things to crawl 
through the swamp for that’s the worst!” he 
muttered. “Who’s the joke on anyhow? It’s 
nothing but junk!” 

The old captain was quivering with disap- 
Pentment. There was in the chest a mouldy 

old leather case from which protruded two 
ancient flintlock pistols. Beneath it were two 





discolored leather belts, a short, crude cutlass 
and a bundle of damp, rotted cloth that was 
evidently an old uniform, for it had green- 
gray buttons and tarnished epaulets. 

Pierre silently drew the relics forth and 
dropped them one by one on the thwart. The 
old man fingered the belts in a dazed manner; 
the disappointment was almost too much 
for him. He had believed implicitly in the 
treasure-trove. With a weak laugh he sat 
down. “Well, now!” he said. “Seems as if it 
can’t be true!” 

Helen patted his arm sympathetically. 
“Never mind, captain,” she said. “We know 
how hard—how nobly—you’ve tried. All for 
Pierre! That’s better than any gold, captain!” 

But the ragged little man shook his head 
and stared. 

“Captain, we did our best—all of us!” said 
Pierre, shaking the old man’s hand. “You 
don’t need to worry. I’m going to be a civil 
engineer, and —” He was about to say that 
old man Captain should have a home at the 
plantation. as long as he wanted it, but he 
stopped and turned a dark look at the land 
manager who had climbed the bank. 

Wolfert, seeming to guess his thoughts, 
hurled back a last threat, “Boudreau, you’ve 
got thirty days to wind up your affairs on the 
plantation. As for that trouble-making old 
swamper, he’d better light out to-morrow !” 

The captain was too completely crushed to 
reply. Ignoring the manager’s words, Pierre 
lifted the ancient uniform of his ancestor and 
looked at it curiously. The rotted cloth fell to 
pieces in his hands, and out of the shreds 
something dropped at his feet. 

Ross picked it up. It was a long case of 
mouldy leather with the flaps stuck to it by 
age and damp. Pierre took it from Ross and 
slowly tore the pockets open. Then he shook 
outa heavy mat of old parchment. Ross saw 
his eyes widen as he gazed at the script. 

Wolfert turned and called back to them, 
“Treasure? One thing you can have on this 


‘*Who’s the joke on 
anyhow ? It’s nothing 
but junk!’’ 
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place, Boudreau, and that is all the gold that 
your pirate ancestors ever buried. All of it —” 

He stopped, for Pierre was drawing his 
breath with a gasp. “Ross! Here, can you 
read French, or Spanish ?” 

“Not a word!” 

“Well, I can. And this—I’ve got in my 
hands here the original—the very grant that 
Bernado de Galvez, the fourth Spanish vice- 
roy of Louisiana, gave to the first of my 
family in America, Pierre Boudreau, in 1779! 
The original grant, I tell you, that pirate Ar- 
mand took.from his brother’s house when the 
family fled from it during the Civil War. And 
with these—these records—where’s your title, 
Jim Wolfert, that you bought from the de- 
scendants of the family in France! The whole 
case turned on these missing grants!” 

The land boss was retracing his steps. “Go 
on!” he muttered as he came nearer. “You 
can’t make joke with me!” 

“Joke!” Pierre was spreading out the limp 
roll of parchment under Helen’s eyes. “All 
right! But just wait until the joke turns up 
in the courts! Just wait!” He triumphantly 
rolled up the parchment and packed it into 
the clammy leather wallet. “Old pirate Ar- 
mand, captain! That was the message he 
couldn’t speak to you in his last days. He was 
so much disgusted with his younger brothers 
that he would not tell them that the records 
were in his chest on the old Vengeur. He 
let ’em quarrel among themselves while he 
chuckled over the row!” 

“Glory!” shouted the captain. “Is that 
what he meant? I was to come back and try 
to find ’em whenever there was a Boudreau 
that I thought was worthy of being helped! 
By cricky, Pierre, I see!” 

“And the original land grants, Wolfert,” 
Pierre shouted at the boss, “are for thirty 
thousand arpents of land—the old Spanish 
measure—from the river to the sea. Takes in 
everything, not only my plantation but every 
acre of your land colony—every foot of land 
you ever sold in the last five years to those 
Northern settlers!” 

Wolfert’s jaw dropped. At last he under- 
stood the triumph in Pierre’s voice. He tried 
twice to speak, but each time failed entirely. 
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Pierre thrust the wallet into the front of 
his shirt and then broke a way for the launch 
through the obstruction of brush. He shouted 
at the colored men, and they made way,, gap- 
ing in amazement at Wolfert’s sudden defeat. 
The deputy was rubbing his head. 

“Well, I don’t know what I can do, Mr. 
Boudreau —” he began. 

“You'll be a witness in court next week!” 
shouted Pierre. He threw open the throttle 
on his motor and pushed the wheel over. The 
long, white launch suddenly quivered and shot 
out of the slough. In another instant it was 
tearing eastward along the canal, with two 
excited young fellows shouting over the wheel 
at each other, while Helen and old man Cap- 
tain sat on the stern cushions, trying to com- 
prehend the matter. 

Pierre looked back. Jim Wolfert sat on the 
bank of the canal, gazing speechlessly after 
the launch. The deputy was still rubbing- his 
head. Pierre advanced his spark, and the 
motor boat leaped swiftly on. Then he turned 
to see what his friends were doing. 

Helen was watching the captain, who was 
scratching round with his fingers in the dis- 
colored lead lining of the old sea chest. 

“Not a dollar!” he gasped. “Not a nickel! 
And it took me most a year to swamp out 
that line and discover what old Armand 
meant with his red arrow on the compass 
box. Shucks!” 

“Treasure!” retorted Pierre. “Why, I would 
not have lost the old home for all the gold in 
America. And all the land will come back to 
me; every title deed that the other Boudreaus 
ever transferred to the land company is 
worthless now.” 

They were all silent in the face of his hap- 
piness. 

“But, Pierre,” said Ross finally. 

“What is it, old Argonaut ?” 

“Tf that is so, then every one of the colonists 
who trusted the company, who bought their 
little farms out on the prairie in good faith, 
on my father’s word, when he was sales 
manager—well, they’re ruined. The company 
couldn’t refund a dollar to them. The whole 
thing is wrecked—broke! And my father had 
pledged his word on the prairie lands. He told 
me to make it good!” 

“Well,” retorted Pierre, “go ahead!” 

“Go ahead? Why, there’s not one of us 
who has a clear title to a foot of it. Pirate 
Armand has cleaned us up with these grants!” 

Then another long silence fell upon the 
treasure -seekers. 

Finally, Pierre turned to the ragged little 
man who was still staring in some disappoint- 
ment into the leaden sea chest. “Captain, Ross 
Hardy is twenty-one years of age this month, 
he says, and he knows more about that prairie 
soil than anyone over there. Ross, when this 
thing is straightened up I’m going to let you 
settle that business. I wouldn’t foreclose on a 
man among them. You can be sales manager 
over there for the estate; I'll have my hands 
full with the old home place. Captain John- 
son, you'll have to help me. We'll build the 
Coquille levee, and when I’m a real drainage 
engineer we'll have the whole place blooming 
again. You can tell your neighbors not to 
worry. You’re going to make good after all!” 

“And so did old pirate Armand,” put in 
the captain, “only I wish he’d left one little 
nickel in that sea chest. It would have seemed 
more like a real treasure hide-up.” 


THE END. 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
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Dr. Josef Wirth 


German Chancellor 


FACT AND COMMENT 


LENGTH OF LIFE is desirable, but even 
more desirable are breadth, height and depth. 


Though Idlers play at working, Tasks repel them. 
It’s fun to gather Nuts, but not to shell them, 


THE DRIVER of an automobile should keep 
a sharp lookout ahead, but remember that 
there may be a man close behind. 


HOW MUCH TRUSTWORTHY evidence 
is there to show that the hurry and the over- 
crowding of modern civilization push men into 
premature graves? London, New York and 
Chicago have cach a death rate very near the 
lowest ever known; octogenarians are more 
and more common, and active business men 
at sixty-five or seventy are so numerous that 
they attract no attention. 


ALTHOUGH THE GERMAN government 
has not yet decided to use porcelain currency, 
the Meissen porcelain plant is perfecting its 
process of manufacture with the expectation 
that it will soon be adopted. A porcelain cur- 
rency has been designed for Guatemala and, if 
accepted, will replace the rubber coins now in 
circulation there. Paper money cannot be used 
because of the climate, but rubber money 
sounds rather attractive. 


IF RUSSIA EVER GETS to work again, it 
will find that its platinum deposits are worth 
many gold mines. About ninety per cent of 
the world’s supply. of platinum used to come 
from the Ural Mountains, where it is rela- 
tively abundant and easily worked. Jewelers 
prefer it to gold or silver as a setting for pre- 
cious stones; chemists, makers of scientific 
instruments, dentists, electricians and makers 
of incandescent lamps all require large quan- 
tities. In the last two years platinum has been 
quoted as high as eight times the value of 
gold and at the present time is worth about 
four times as much. 


JUST ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO the 
French government came into possession of 
the Venus of Milo for the modest sum of fif- 
teen hundred francs. A young midshipman 
named Voutier was exploring the island of 
Milo when he noticed a peasant working with 
a pickaxe at some object in the ground. He 
found that it was a statue, in three pieces, and 
was astonished at its unusual beauty. A Greek 
monk prevented him from buying the statue 
at once, but Voutier appealed to the French 
ambassador at Constantinople, who went di- 
rect to the Sultan and induced him to sell 
for a trifle what is now considered as the foree 
most work of art in the world. 


FROM A NILE STATION in the Sudan a 
British officer reports a remarkable bit of 
superstition or natural history, he does not 
pretend to say which. Being out on a hunting 
expedition with a party of Sudanese, he came 
upon the body of a giraffe that had been 
killed some thirty-six or forty-eight hours 
before, and, as the wounds showed, by a 
lion. Upon asking his servants why, if a lion 
had killed it, he had not eaten it, they smiled 
as if to say that he was evidently new to the 
Sudan and pointed out that the giraffe had 
fallen and still lay on its left side. They then 
explained that if, when a lion strikes his 
game, it falls on its right side he eats it, but 
if on its left side he leaves it untouched. Other 
Sudanese with whom he discussed the matter 
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told him the same thing. The Englishman 
admits that the natives may have been 
“spoofing” him and that the belief may be 
only a superstition; but he is inclined to think 
otherwise and to believe that the natives have 
hit upon a fact of natural history that white 
men had not discovered. 
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THE DECLINE OF SOCIALISM 


OCIALISM, sometimes a little disguised 
under the name of socialization, made a 
good deal of headway during the four 

years of the Great War. In war time, when 
the government must be free absolutely to 
control the industrial resources of the country, 
when it must codrdinate all its energies, and 
when it cannot too closely consider the cost 
of things, socialism is most successful. Now 
that the period of reconstruction has begun, 
when it is necessary to economize in expendi- 
ture and thoroughly to organize production, 
so as to repair the terrible waste of the war 
years, there is much to show that the tendency 
of thought and practice almost everywhere 
is away from socialism and toward renewing 
private initiative and private enterprise. 

The theory of socialism is attractive. It 
assumes that under the direction of the gov- 
ernment all business will be carried on impar- 
tially for the use and benefit of all the people, 
and that not individual profit but public serv- 
ice will be the aim in every industry. But 
theories do not always work in practice as 
they do upon the pages of the treatise that 
expounds them. Experience has shown that 
changing the form of industrial control does 
not at all change the traits of human nature. 
Acquisitiveness, indolence, selfishness, all play 
their parts under socialism. With the oppor- 
tunity of lawful priv.te gain removed, and 
the endless restrictions and formalities that 
always characterize government control, both 
managers and workmen lose interest, fall into 
routine and do not only less work but poorer 
work, Government work, from repairing ships 
in the navy yards to digging ditches for sewer 
pipes, is always slower, more costly and less 
efficient than similar work done under private 
management. Then there is a constant tempta- 
tion for numerous and well-organized bodies 
of public servants to use their political power 
to influence government action for their pri- 
vate benefit at the expense of their fellow 
citizens. Competition in the market and in the 
shop has its disadvantages, but it at least 
encourages industry and economy and re- 
wards efficiency and fair dealing. It does not 
pile the burden of taxation and extravagance 
on the shoulders of the nation. 

It may be replied that Germany, where 
before the war socialism had made the great- 
est progress, was a conspicuously successful 
country, both industrially and commercially ; 
but it is enough to say that Germany for 
years before 1914 was organized for war. As 
socialism is appropriate and even to some 
degree essential in time of actual war, so it is 
practicable in a country that is organized mili- 
tarily and regimented by its government for 
aggressive campaigns either in the markets of 
the world or in the territorweof an invaded 
neighbor. Neither the United States nor Great 
Britain nor France desires to be such a coun- 
try. They have seen that socialism, unless 
administered by an iron despotism, is bound 
to be a disintegrating and demoralizing force, 
and they will not submit to tyranny even in 
the interests of an attractive theory; nor do 
they mean to tolerate the slackness and chi- 
canery that attend socialism in a democratic 
society. The present situation in the British 
coal industry and among the American rail- 
ways, if we compare it with the situation in 
those industries a year or two ago, shows that 
both in America and in England the tide of 
socialistic sentiment has ebbed, and that fur- 
ther advances toward nationalization, then so 
confidently predicted, are not now likely to 
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A SENATORIAL “BLOC” 


HE newspapers announced the other day 

that twenty-two Senators from the South 

and West had formed a “bloc” for united 
action on certain measures affecting agricul- 
ture that were pending in Congress. 

Bloc is a new word in our language. It 
comes, of course, from the French, but even in 
France it has been used in the parliamentary 
sense only a few years. It means originally a 
block, a clump or a heap of objects, as the 
case may be. Politically it means a group of 
legislators bound by agreement to common 
action*on some or all of the bills that are pre- 
sented. They may or may not be of the same 


political party. In European parliaments, where 
parties are numerous, the bloc is often a con- 
federation of various political groups’ to sup- 
port or to oppose the existing ministry. In the 
case reported from Washington the bloc is 
made up both of Republicans and of Demo- 
crats; its members are united in desiring legis- 
lation that they think will help the farmers. 

It does not yet appear how much ground 
the agreement covers or how long it is meant 
to last. It is understood, however, that the 
new group is pledged to support the bills that 
free agricultural associations from the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws in marketing 
their products, regulate grain and cotton ex- 
changes, restrict the sale of cotton futures, 
regulate the cold-storage business, and make 
it obligatory to mark alleged woolen fabrics 
that contain shoddy with the percentage of 
shoddy they contain. It is probable that some 
of those who organized the bloc will desire to 
apply the agreement generally and to make it 
a more or less permanent institution. Twenty- 
two votes will often hold the balance of 
power in the Senate, and if they can be kept 
together in the hands of capable leaders they 
will go far toward determining the action of 
the Senate on all sorts of subjects. 

That is the danger of a bloc. It may be 
organized for the best of purposes and used 
in the first place to advance only useful poli- 
cies. But it tends to restrict the independence 
and overawe the personal judgment of its 
members, and it makes it easier. for Senators: 
to think that they represent not the whole 
people but some “interest,” commercial, agri- 
cultural, industrial or what not. Any Senator 
who is willing to sign an agreement to vote 
for certain bills should be glad to vote for 
them without the agreement. Those who have 
signed will need to be careful that the new 
organization is not used later on to force 
them to support legislation of which they do 
not approve. “King Caucus,” whether his 
mandates run in the name of a regular politi- 
cal party or in that of a bloc, is not a 
monarch to whom a self-respecting represent- 
ative of the people can pay unquestioning 
allegiance. , 
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THE FAMILY TIE 


youth we do not realize the strength of 
the family tie, just because it is ever- 
present and all-enfolding. The new and 
transient connections of sympathy and affinity 
that we are so widely forming seem to us 
more important and more real than the ties 
of blood. It astonishes us to find that we can 
confide in our friends much more freely than 
we can confide in the members of our own 
family. The boy or girl that we have known 
six months seems nearer than our brothers 
and sisters, much nearer than our fathers and 
mothers; he seems to feel what we feel, to 
want what we want, when the people at home 
are likely to smile at our little confessions and 
evidently and completely misunderstand. It 
puzzles us. Are all families like that? Is home 
quite what it should be? 

Life flows on, and we find that somehow 
friendships slip away. Absence causes terrible 
breaks and changes. The voice that seemed to 
echo every sentiment of our hearts grows 
careless and remote. The ear that was always 
open has become indifferent, distracted by a 
thousand utterances that flow from other 
tongues than ours. Tastes change and friends 
change with them. Those whom we loved and 
who we thought loved us, and who did love 
us, form new connections of their own, and 
if we are not forgotten we at least experience 
that chilling of tenderness which is almost 
worse to bear than its failure. 

Then it is that the family tie makes its 
gentle strength felt. Just because it is so elas- 
tic, we find that it can be stretched indef- 
initely without breaking, and still and always 
draws us back. Perhaps our brothers and sis- 
ters did not quite understand us; but we are 
not so sure as we were that anyone else ever 
did. At any rate, we find that with the passage 
of years old thoughts, old faces, old voices 
grow wonderfully sweet. And we see—alas, 
how often too late!—that the tie of blood is 
the one that lasts longest and holds strongest 
of any in the world. For the tragedy comes 
when we do not learn to prize those who 
loved us most until we have lost them. 
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THE “DISARMAMENT” PROPOSALS 


OT a single Senator raised his voice 
against the Borah amendment to the 
naval bill, which asks the President to 

invite Great Britain and Japan to confer with 
us on the proposal to reduce naval armaments 





over a period of five years. That impressively 
shows the strength of public opinion in favor 
of what is popularly ealled “disarmament,” 
though it is more properly to be called limi- 
tation of armament. Only a few weeks ago 
a good many Senators were openly skeptical 
about the naval holiday that Mr. Borah pro- 
poses, and responsible members in both houses 
declared that President Harding was inclined 
to think that we had better not try anything 
of the sort until our present three years’ 
building programme was completed. 

If that was true when the new Congress 
met, events have educated both President and 
Senate. The Senate, as we have said, was 
unanimous in voting for a conference on 
armaments; and the President, we are now 
informed, has already begun to sound the 
chief governments of the world on the sub- 
ject. As a matter of fact he did not need the 
authority that such an amendment confers 
upon him. If he needed Congressional sanction 
at all, he had it in the naval act of 1916, which 
recommends that the President invite all the 
naval powers to a conference to discuss dis- 
armament. He is more likely to call a gen- 
eral conference of that kind than to consult 
Great Britain and Japan alone, though it is 
of course the attitude of those two nations 
that will decide whether a conference shall 
accomplish anything or not. 

There is probably no subject on which the 
citizens of the United States are more nearly 
agreed than the wisdom of limiting soon and 
definitely the amount of money to be spent 
on naval construction. It is not the pacifists 
only who shrink from pouring money into 
greater and greater navies. Shipbuilding costs 
tremendously, and the ships when built are 
soon too antiquated to be of service. Taxation 
already burdens us and threatens to crush 
other nations. And yet in the absence of an 
agreement there is no chance of relief. No 
nation that considers a powerful navy as 
essential to its safety will permit its rivals to 
increase their fleets at the expense of its own. 
England and Japan and the United States will 
inevitably strain every: resource to keep pace 
with one another, and the millions that they 
will spend will only keep the relative strength 
of the three navies unchanged. No one of 
them will be any better off. 

We are sure that the President will have 
the united sentiment of the nation behind him 
if he summons a conference. We believe that 
in Great Britain both government and people 
are ready for the step, and that in Japan 
popular feeling is strongly in favor of it, 
though the government, in which the military 
class is still strong, may at first be inclined to 
put difficulties in the way. 
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HOW THE GERMAN DEBT IS TO 
BE PAID 


OW that the Germans have sensibly 
decided to accept without further ob- 
struction the reparations assessed against 

them under the Treaty of Versailles, it be- 
comes interesting to know the financial ar- 
rangements that the Allies have made for 
collecting the money. 

The sum total of the Allied bill is 132,000,- 
000,000 marks on a gold basis, or about 
$33,000,000,000. Germany of course cannot 
pay that amount, or indeed any great part 
of it, at once. It is therefore called on to issue 
bonds, on which it must pay five per cent 
interest until they are extinguished. Bonds 
amounting to some 12,000,000,000 marks are 
to be issued at once, and another issue of 
38,000,000,000 marks is to be put out in the 
fall. The balance, about 82,000,000,000 marks, 
will be bonded as Germany demonstrates its 
capacity to pay the interest on the first two 
issues. From the beginning, Germany must 
pay 2,000,000,000 gold marks a year, besides 
a tax of 26 per cent on the value of its exports. 
That sum is expected to pay the interest on 
the bonds that are to be issued this year, and 
to create a sinking fund for retiring some of 
the bonds annually. As the amount of the 
bond issues increases the annual payment 
will of course increase. The export tax is de- 
fended as a means of preventing Germany 
with its cheap labor cost—the result of 
its depreciated currency—from swamping the 
markets of the world with low-priced goods. 

The bonds that we have described are not 
to be delivered direct to the nations entitled 
to reparation, but to the Reparation Com- 
mission, which will distribute them propor- 
tionally. 

Besides the money payments, Germany is 
bound to supply labor and materials, if re- 
quired, for restoring devastated areas in any 
of the Allied countries. The value of such 











contribution will of course be deducted from 
the total bill, just as if it were a payment in 
cash. 

It is evident that the plan will not give 
France or Belgium the immediate use of the 
money it needs to carry on the work of resto- 
ration, or to pay the sums it has borrowed 
in England and America. Consequently, we 
may expect that a considerable part of the 
first bond issues will be put on the market, 
or else that France will borrow still more 
largely in America and offer the German 


bonds as credit collateral. Obviously, the set- , 


tlement of the reparation question on the 
Allies’ terms will greatly strengthen French 
credit in the United States. Bankers do not 
believe that the German bonds will find a 
ready market in this country for a year or 
two; but eventually, if the plan works out 
successfully, a very great part of the German 
debt is likely to be held in this country. No 
other nation has the free capital available for 
discounting the reparation payments to the 
countries that need them; and it is to the 
interest of the Allies to have the United States 
vitally concerned in seeing to it that Germany 
pays its bills in full. 

More and more it is coming to be the opin- 
ion of economists that the plan does not put 
any intolerable burden on Germany. It makes 
inevitable a long period of heavy taxation; 
but Germany has not yet begun to tax itself 
as other countries have. The Englishman of 
substance to-day pays a tax five or six times 
as large as that of the German of similar 
means. The German leaders deliberately kept 
taxation low because they expected to collect 
the cost of the war from the enemy. 

How long it will take to pay off the entire 
debt no one can predict. The first bond issues 
can hardly be retired in less than thirty-seven 
years, and then other billions must still be 
found. We cannot even guess how soon the 
bonds for those other billions will be issued. 

The prospect is not a cheery one for a peo- 
ple who had hoped by this time to be in 
command of the resources of the world; but 
if the Germans go sincerely and patiently to 
work to clear off their burden, they may do it 
much more quickly than now seems possible. 
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THE NEW YORK RENT LAWS 


N October 22, 1919, Congress passed 
an emergency rent law for the District 
of Columbia which provided that, on 
account of an extreme shortage of houses, a 
tenant could not be dispossessed when his 


lease expired unless he was an undesirable’ 


tenant. The State of New York enacted a 
similar law for New York City and its sub- 
urbs. On April 18, 1921, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by a vote of five to four, 
upheld the constitutionality of the acts,mainly 
on the ground that the shortage of houses 
created an emergency that Congress had the 
power to meet, even to the extent of limiting 
the rights of property owners. The legality of 
the acts is thus established, and unless the 
decision should be reversed legislative bodies 
will hereafter have the power to pass similar 
acts in similar circumstances. 

It will be observed that the Supreme Court 
was not asked to decide whether the act of 
Congress was wise, but only whether Congress 
had the power to pass it. Congress has the 
power to pass many acts that other bodies 
would think unwise. Thus, although the legal- 
ity of the act in question has been settled by 
the opinion of our highest tribunal, whether 
the act was wise or not depends upon circum- 
stances and not upon opinions. Did such an 
emergency exist as justified taking away from 
the owner of a house the right to say who 
should live in it after an existing lease had 
expired? Whenever an undoubted emergency 
exists, such as a war or a great physical dis- 
aster, where the lives or the health of many 
are at stake, rights of property have always 
given way and should always give way to 
those greater interests. The difficulty is to 
determine just when an emergency exists. If 
the conditions were such that a dispossessed 
tenant, except for his own fault, could not find 
shelter for his family, so that exposure and 
suffering would have resulted, a real emer- 
gency existed and a law to protect him was 
wise. If, however, dispossession meant only a 
considerable difficulty in finding another habi- 
tation as satisfactory as the one he was 
vacating, a real emergency did not exist. 

_ The hardship to the dispossessed tenant who 
1s compelled to look a long time for other 
satisfactory quarters may be real, but pro- 
tecting him against that hardship may work 
greater hardship to others. Saying nothing 
about the owner, there is the would-be tenant 
who would like to move into the house if the 


existing tenant could be induced to move out. 
More serious and far-reaching, however, is the 
probable effect of such laws on building and 
the future shortage of houses. The man who 
builds a house or who pays for it wants to 
have something to say about who is to live in 
it. If he is not to have that privilege, or can- 
not choose a tenant who will pay a higher 
rent instead of one who insists on paying a 
lower rent, there is a strong probability that 
he may decide to do something else with his 
money. The resulting shortage of houses would 
inflict a hardship on the whole tenant class. 
In that event, this will only be another of 
those numerous cases where legislation injures 
the very people it was intended to benefit. 


Ag 

HEN, by a vote of 390 to 162, the 

French Chamber expressed confidence in 
his handling of German reparation and dis- 
armament M. Briand won a great victory 
over M. Poincaré. Although critics of French 
policy often attack the premier as if he were 
the embodiment of a national desire to weaken 
and humiliate the late enemies of France, he 
is in fact a comparatively moderate man. He 
means to get as much as he can from the Ger- 
mans in payment for the destruction they 
wrought in northern France, and he means 
also to keep weapons out of the Germans’ 
hands as far as it is possible to do it; no 
French statesman who advocated a different 
policy could remain in power ten minutes. 
But he is far from being extreme. M. Poincaré, 
the former President of the Republic, would 
have insisted on reparations based on what 
the war had cost France, not on what Ger- 
many could reasonably pay, and he would 
have taken military measures of the most 
severe kind rather than reduce his demands. 
M. Briand is able to envisage practicable as 
well as abstract justice, and to give the Ger- 
man government credit for meaning at last to 
carry out the agreements it has signed. The 
European situation would be much more dan- 
gerous if a less reasonable statesman were in 
his office. 2) 


HE province of Salzburg, which ad- 

joins Tyrol on the east, has followed the 
example of its neighbor in voting with virtual 
unanimity in favor of annexation to the Ger- 
man state. It is not likely that the Allies will 
permit that at present, but the Salzburgers 
like the Tyroleans have gone as far as they 
could by pulling up all the boundary posts 
that mark the frontier between their province 
and Bavaria. ° 


NOTHER important step appears to have 

‘been taken in the conquest of yellow 
fever. It has been known for twenty years 
that the infection was carried from patient to 
patient by a particular species of mosquito, 
but it is only recently that the specific germ 
of the disease was identified. Dr. Noguchi, the 
famous bacteriologist, has almost convinced 
the medical profession that he is right in put- 
ting the responsibility for yellow fever on a 
minute, threadlike bacillus that he calls Lepto- 
spira icteriodes. He has made a serum from 
the germ in much the same way that physi- 
cians make the antitoxin of diphtheria, and in 
experimenting upon animals he finds that the 
serum prevents the disease if it is used within 
three or four days of infection. 
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EPORTS sent out from Moscow, though 
not from official sources, declare that, 
in spite of the more or less yocal opposition 
of the extreme Left, Lenine had his way at 
the recent Communist Congress. The peasants 
are to be permitted to keep’ two thirds of their 
crops and to sell it for their own profit, and 
capital in a small way—in shops and small 
factories—is to be encouraged by granting 
control and a certain freedom of trade to the 
owners. The orthodox Communists are down- 
cast, but Lenine, who is statesman enough to 
do what he finds it necessary to do, theory to 
the contrary notwithstanding, hopes by those 
means to attach the peasants once more to his 
government and to avert the spectre of na- 
tional bankruptcy ———Anti-Bolshevist troops 
under General Kappell have taken Vladivos- 
tok and now control a considerable part of 
eastern Siberia. It is uncertain precisely what 
the new régime represents; it is both affirmed 
and denied that General Semenoff will become 
the head of it. Time will tell. At the same 
time we learn that the soviets have abandoned 
Omsk and are facing revolts even in the re- 
gions adjacent to European Russia. 
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THE BACKYARD RAILROAD 


OPERATED WITH THE : 


“American Flyer” 


Fun for Summer—build a real railroad 
in your back yard—learn all about rail- 
roading, build bridges, make tunnels, 
and enjoy all the pleasure that comes 
from doing things. The pictures show 
how one “‘Backyard Railroad”’ was built. 

Probably you can build a better one. 


Electric Railroa 


Send a photograph of the railxoad you 
build and the name of the dealer who 
sells ‘‘American Flyers’? and we will 
send you an Engineer’s Cap and an order 
for $1 worth of extra equipment. Prizes 
of $25, $10 and $5 will also be given 
for the best photo submitted. 
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2225 S. Halsted St.. 
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Young Folks of Today 


are the hope of tomorrow, and 
in building for the future they 
need the right kind of food. 


Grape-Nuts 


is a sturdy wheat and barley 
food—delicious in taste, and 
rich in nutriment, includ- 
ing the mineral elements 
so essential in building for 
health and efficiency. 
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ON THE LAST DAY OF 
SCHOOL 
BY ROGER WINGFIELD 


The pencil and the pen point ran 
And poked the dozing book, 

They said : ““We have a plan for you; 
But, friend, you mustn’t look. 


“Come, lie upon your face and let 
Us scratch your back awhile, 

Then you can stand on teacher’s desk 
And make the pupils smile.” 


The good accommodating book 
Lay down as quick as wink ; 

The others set to work (though first 
The pen point sipped some ink). 





They stood upon their foolish heads ; 
They wheeled and wheeled and 
pranced ; 
They made a zigzag pathway down 
Through every inch they danced. 


Then up they pulled the volume fat 
Upon his feet. “Aad now 

Jump to the desk,” they said to him, 
“And turn your back and bow.” 


The children cheered and “‘Bravo!”’ 
cried; 
“But see here, friends,”’ they said, 
“‘We cannot read your message till 


You stand him on his head.” 





The words were plain to everyone 
W hen once he cut that caper ; 

They turned him upside down— as you 
Will have to turn this paper ! 
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THE MEETING IN THE 
WOODS 
BY ELLEN D. MASTERS 


ICHAEL and Ralph were awake before 
M the dawn. It was their last day at 
Willow Brook Lodge, the big vacation 
farm:where they had spent the happiest nine 
days they had ever known. 
As soon as breakfast was over they slipped 


away from the other two hundred and thirty 


children and ran to the woods. There were so 
many things they wanted to do that last day! 

“Let’s go over to the pasture and see the 
cows for the last time,” said Michael. 

“And let’s swing for a whole hour in the 
grapevine swing,” said his brother. 

“When I am a man,” Michael went on, 
“and have lots of money I shall come back 
here and build a house in these woods as big 
as the apple man’s house.” 

Ralph nodded. “I wish we could bid the 
apple man good-by,” he said, “and thank him 
for the big apples he brought us.” 

“That’s so,” Michael agreed. “I think you 
and FE ate nearly a bushel of those apples our- 
selves.” 

The two little brothers walked slowly into 
the woods; their hearts were heavy. If only 
the ten days were not so nearly over! Did 
ever days roll round so fast before ? 

“Good-by !” Ralph called to a brown rabbit 
that. went bounding along. “We have to go 
away to-morrow, rabbit. This is our last day 
here.” 

“Good-by ! Good-by !” the boys kept saying 
to the wood creatures on every side. 

“Good-by, green frogs!” they called as they 
crossed the brook. “We know you are hidden 
down in the mud, and when we hear you 
croak to-night it will be for the last time! 
Good-by, birds and squirrels! Good-by, good- 
by ig? 


They went over to the pasture fence at the © 


edge of the woods and patted the nose of the 
red cow and the nose of the spotted cow. 
“Good-by, cows!” they said. ‘“‘We shall never 
forget your good milk.” 

They. turned back into the woods and 
started toward the big apple farm that lay 
beyond. 

“Good-by, little calf!” Ralph called to a 
swift-footed, long-legged creature that came 
running from behind a clump of bushes. But 
his voice sounded a little uncertain. 

“Calf?” echoed Michael with a laugh. 
“Good-by, goat! Don’t you see its tiny hoofs 
and ‘its short tail, Ralph?” 

“Good-by, goat!” said Ralph. “I wish we 
had met you before our last day here. I think 
you are the prettiest thing I have seen in these 
woods.” 

Michael was silent. He wondered what a 
goat could be doing in those woods. 

The boys expected every moment to see the 
little animal go bounding away on its long slim 
legs and tiny hoofs. But instead it followed 
them through the woods. “I don’t think it 
likes to say good-by any better than we do,” 
Ralph remarked. 

The apple man was walking down the lane 
when he saw the two boys and the long- 
legged creature come up to the big gate. He 
stopped short. 

“Hi, Selina!” he called. “Here’s your Fairy 
Feet !” 

A little girl came running out of the house; 
she was at the gate in a flash. The boys no- 
ticed that she had been crying. 

“Oh, where did you find my Fairy Feet?” 
she asked. The little animal trotted up to her, 
and she threw her arms round its neck. “Uncle 
Mack, please give the boys something for 
finding Fairy Feet and bringing her home.” 

Michael shook his head. “It followed us 
out of the woods,” he explained, “but we 
didn’t come here just to bring it. We came to 
say good-by, because we have to go away to- 
morrow. I wondered what a goat was doing 
out in the woods all by itself.” : 

“Goat!” gasped Selina. “It’s my pet fawn. 
She’s been lost a day and a night, and I’ve 
hunted for her everywhere. Oh, I’m so-glad to 
get her back!” 

“T shall be sorry to say good-by to you, 
boys,” said the apple man. 

“We are sorry, too,” said Ralph. “But,” he 
added wistfully, “there’s nothing else to do.” 

Michael explained again. “The Bible class 
at the big church gave ten dollars to send us 
to Willow Brook Lodge for ten days; that’s 
how. we came. But now they’ve come to an 
end, you see, both the money and the time.” 


The apple man drummed on the gatepost 
and-leoked thoughtful: while the boys stood 
and stared at the fawn, and the fawn stared 
back at them. 

The little girl’s eyes were fixed on her uncle. 
“T wish they didn’t have to go backs” she said. 

The apple man stopped drumming and 
straightened his shoulders. “I need two more 
apple pickers,” he began. 

Michael and Ralph interrupted him. “Oh, 
let us be the two!” they cried. “Oh, Jet us, 
please !” 

And Selina echoed, “Let them, please!” 

“Allright,” said the mam “I shall need you 
for two weeks. Can you stay so long as that ?” 

Could they stay so long as that! Michael 
and Ralph tossed their caps into the air and 
cheered. Selina laughed aloud; and the little 
fawn, not to be outdone, kicked up its heels 


and danced a gay little dance then and there. 
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THE DISCONTENTED 
THORN BUSH 


BY ELIZABETH A. GEST 


HE discontented thorn bush grew in the 
garden by the gravel pathway. Though 
small, she was a beautiful bush; but her 
beauty did her little good, for she was so fret- 
ful and unhappy that no one loved her. 
One summer day a lovely little humming 





bird came to visit her.'He liked the perfume 
of the thorn, and the little bush took a great 
fancy to-her feathered guest. 

The humming bird came often. He told the 
thorn bush about the linden trees not far 
away, about the hollyhocks that grew beside 
the gate and about the hills and dales beyond 
the garden wall. Sometimes: too he told her 
about the bright-colored butterflies that he 
met on other bushes. The thorn bush did not 
like to listen to that, for, sweet as was her 
perfume, no butterfly ever came near her, 
because she was so cross and fretful. 

Every day she became crosser and more 
fretful still; she was discontented with every- 
thing. “I am so tired of being so small!” she 
would co in. “I want to be like the tall 
hollyhocks that can look over the garden 
gate; I want to be even ‘taller than they. I 
want to be like the great linden that looks far 
over the land. I am tired of being a thorn 
bush !” 

The humming bird listened to her constant 
complaints and felt sorry for her, but he did 
not know what to do. 

At length one morning the thorn bush said, 
“Fly away and ask the hollyhocks if they will 
not change places with me. Surely they will.” 

The humming bird flew cheerfully off to 
carry the message. 

But the hollyhocks stood straight and tall 
and refused the request. “This is where we 
belong,” they answered and would say no 
more, though the humming bird lingered. 





DRAWN BY 
ELIZABETH BOWER 










THE SECRET 


I HELD A PINK SHELL TO MY EAR ONE DAY; 
IT WHISPERED, WHISPERED SOLEMNLY TO 


I LISTENED, AND I THOUGHT I HEARD IT SAY: 
“THE SEA, THE SEA, THE EVERLASTING 


BY DORA MILLS 


ME. 


SEA!” 








LITTLE CANDLE BY 
MY BED 
BY ANNE B. PAYNE 


Little candle by my bed, 
You’re a lovely thing, 

Sometimes like a lily tall, 
Blooming in the spring , 


Sometimes like a daffodil 
On a hilltop far ; 
Sometimes like a beacon bright ; 


Sometimes like a star ; 


Sometimes, when the night is dark, 
Steadfast in your place, 

Like a small white angel near, 
With a shining face. 


The humming bird flew back with his bad 
news. The thorn bush sulked. 

“Then go,” she said after a while, “and 
ask the linden trees to change their height for 
mine.” 

The humming bird flew away again, but 
met with no better luck. “We were made to 
be tall,” said the linden trees. 

When the humming bird brought back their 
answer the thorn bush was angry. “Try the 
peonies,” she said. “Tell them I want them to 
change their size for mine.” 

But the same thing happened again. “Tell 
the thorn bush,” the peonies replied, “that 
we are of the size that we are intended to be.” 

When the thorn bush heard their answer she 
drooped. Day by day she grew more discon- 
tented, until all the garden was made unhappy 
by her gloom. 

One day at dusk a brilliant firefly alighted 
on her stem. “What a beautiful light!” the 
other’ flowers cried; but the thorn bush fretted 
still: more and took no notice of the firefly. 

A yellow caterpillar crawled along her stem, 
and all-the other flowers-admired him, saying, 












“What a: lovely’ golden caterpillar!” But the 
thorn bush tried crossly to brush him off. 

Then a little toad came and rested in the 
shadow of the thorn bush. 

“What a friendly toad!” said all the garden 
people. But the thorn bush called a robin 
and ordered him to send the toad away. The 
robin, however, was busy with a worm and 
paid no attention. 

After that the thorn bush grew sadder than 
ever. But after a time she made a decision 
that’ cheered her a little. “I will just go to 
work and make some changes myself,” she 
said. “I will show the linden trees that others 
besides them can be tall, and I will show the 
peonies that other flowers can be large.” 

She told her secret to her only friend, the 
humming bird, and as he listened he felt sor- 
rier than ever for her. 

The thorn bush set to work at once to carry 
out her plan. All through the night she grew, 
and in the daytime she grew still more; but 
the ‘shoots that her branches put out soon 
withered, and, though her leaves grew large 
and ‘flat, they too withered in a little while. 
She put on new wide blossoms, but they soon 
faded. 

The humming bird felt so sorry for the 
thorn bush that he flew away under the stars. 
“O stars,” he said, “what can be done for my 
poor neighbor, the thorn bush in the garden ?” 

And from the stars came the answer, “Go 
and tell the thorn bush that there is no other 
flower within the garden walls more beautiful. 
She is in every way as God intended her to 
be.” 

The humming bird flew down the moon 
path to the garden gate and gave the thorn 
bush the message of the stars. 

She listened in silence. But all that night 
she stayed awake and thought about the mes- 
sage, and when morning came all the garden 
people noticed that she was different. From 
that time on she ceased to be restless and 
became quiet and happy. She put forth fresh 
blossoms filled with sweet perfume and smiled 
at all the other flowers. Butterflies and bees 
came to rest on her honey cups and tell her 
what they saw beyond the garden gate, and 
she was well content. 
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A “GENTLE” OF OLD 
DEVON 

BY WINIFRED L. BRYNING 
* HAT is a gentleman, grandam?” 
asked little Mary Orpin one morning. 
Her grandmother looked up from 
her spinning. “A gentleman,” she said, “is any 
man who is gentle in all his ways—gentle of 

heart and gentle of hand.” 

Mary nodded wisely. Then she took a bas- 
ket down from a nail and set off to the market 
in East Budleigh on an errand for her grand- 
mother. 

Later in the morning, as she was trying to 
cross the crowded market place with a basket 
of rosy-cheeked apples on her arm, a gay 
cavalcade of horsemen came galloping down 
the highroad. At the sound of the horses’ 
hoofs the throng scattered, but Mary Orpin, 
confused and bewildered, stopped short in her 
tracks. She might have been knocked down 
by the flying hoofs of the foremost horse had 
not the rider, catching sight of the little figure, 
reined up abruptly and thrown out a warning 
arm as a sign to his companions to do like- 
wise. As the cavalcade came to a sharp halt 
the rider on the first horse, a dark-eyed, 
graceful young man with a pointed beard, 
cried gayly: 

“Ha, little one, do not be frightened! See, 
thou and thy basket are safe. Hast an apple 
for me and my merry friends?” 

Little Mary, frightened no longer, laughed 
and curtsied low in the cobbled roadway. 
Then she went hurrying over to the polite 
horseman, but in her haste she stumbled. She 
threw out both hands and managed to keep 
herself from falling, but her basket fell to 
the ground. The apples went rolling to right 
and left under the horses’ hoofs and were 
quickly trample! to a pulp. 

Mary Orpin wept piteously. “They were for 
my grandmother,” she said between her sobs. 

“Alackaday !” exclaimed the tall young rider 
who had first spoken. Stooping in the saddle, 
he swung the little girl up on his saddlebow. 

“Weep not, little one,” he said. “Thy grand- 
mother will not fret when she finds her little 
apple-blossom maid unhurt.” 

The child fearlessly buried her face in his 
magnificent starched ruff. 

“Where do you live?” the horseman asked. 

When Mary told him where her grand- 
mother’s cottage was without a word to his 


smiling companions he swung his horse round 
and cantered down the road: A gaping, chat- 
tering crowd of village folk followed them. 

Mary was beaming with delight when the 
stranger left her at the gate. She rushed in to 
her grandmother. The old woman was still 
busily spinning for the county fair; which 
promised to be an unusually fine fair, for, so 
the rumor ran, Queen Elizabeth was to be 
present on the third day, which was the chief 
day of all. 

“Where are the apples I told thee to get 
at market?” the old woman asked. 

The smile faded from little Mary’s face, 
and tears rushed to her eyes. 

“O grandam,” she said, “they are all ruined !” 
Then she stammered out the story of her 
adventure. “But see,” she finished, “see what 
a beautiful gentle gave me to pay for my loss. 


He said it would buy many apples and a 


farthingale for thee and new ribands for my 
hair!” 

She stepped closer and held open the pocket 
of her apron. It was full of shining gold pieces. 

Her grandmother raised both hands. 

“Heaven help us!” she exclaimed in a 
frightened voice. “No English coins are these!” 
She took up a gold piece and examined it. 
“No gentleman, but a rude, fierce pirate must 
have given them to thee!” 

But Mary shook her brown curls. “No, 
grandam,” she said positively. “He was no 
pirate; that I know. He was in truth an Eng- 
lishman, and the money was his own.” 

That satisfied the old woman. With trem- 
bling hands she took a jar down from the 
chimney mantel and poured the bright, clink- 
ing coins into it. 

“To-morrow, Mary, you may go again,” 
she said. 

Mary clapped her hands. “Grandam,” she 
cried, “you shall have a farthingale almost as 
fine as the queen’s own!” 

On Sunday, the day before the fair, Mary 
Orpin and her grandmother went to church 
at East Budleigh. Mary Orpin wore a riband 
in her bonny hair, and her grandmother had 
a fine new farthingale and at her neck a 
starched ruching. 

They found the village in great excitement. 
A large crowd had gathered in the street and 
before the church; trumpets blew and ban- 
ners waved. 

“What is it all about?” they asked the 
sexton. 

“Hast not heard?” he asked. “Queen Bess 
herself is visiting Devonshire and this day she 
comes to church. Also, many of the court do 
follow in her train. Chiefly, she honors Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who returned this week past 
from across the seas.” 

“Sir Walter Raleigh!” shouted the people. 
“Three cheers for Sir Walter of Devon! Three 
cheers for our great Queen Bess!” 

The throng parted, and Queen Elizabeth 
came through, riding on a white palfrey; a 
wonderful retinue rode with her. 

Little Mary Orpin stared at the silks and 
satins of the lords and ladies and at the beau- 
tiful robes and jewels of the queen herself. 
She had never seen such beauty and richness 
before. 

Then she noticed a young man in purple 
velvet and a beautiful ruff who rode beside 
the queen. Ah, she knew who that was! She 
recognized him by his small pointed beard 
and his sparkling brown eyes. 

Seizing her grandmother by the arm, she 
pointed to the rider, and cried shrilly, “Oh, 
look, grandam! There is the fine gentle—no 
pirate at all, you see!” 

People turned to see who had spoken, and 
little Mary, remembering her manners, grew 
very red. 

“Hush thee!” her grandmother said sharply. 
“To think of thy boldness!” 

The queen reined in her horse, and all the 
riders followed her example. She looked down 
at the little girl, and her eyes twinkled. 

“Right, my lass! Our brave Sir Walter is 
no pirate but a very fine gentle indeed!” 

She leaned down from her saddle and play- 
fully tweaked one of Mary’s curls. 

As for Sir Walter Raleigh, he waved the 
plumed hat that he carried in his hand and, 
smiling, bowed low to the little Devonshire 
lass. The crowd stared. No fine lady in Eng- 
land ever had a more gracious bow than that. 

“Gentle of heart and gentle of hand,” little 
Mary sang under her breath as she followed 
the crowd into the church. “Gentle of heart 
and gentle of hand, that’s what makes a gen- 
tleman”; the refrain kept running in her 
mind. 

“But, alas! I can never be a gentleman,” 
she thought with a pang. Then her small face 
brightened. “I know, I know,” she said to 
herself; “I'll see if I can’t be a gentlewoman 
—perhaps that will do just as well!” 
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1. VOWEL CHANGES 
Each line of letters given below represents a 
well-known proverb. In each proverb the wrong 


vowels have been used; substitute the proper 
vowels and find the proverbs. 
T . aa 


NUTS TO 





Ipearoxcasoasbittarthennina. 


Strakewholathuorenashut. 
Atnovarruensbatatpears. 
Teaminycaiksspielthubreth. 


2. JUMBLED ANIMALS 
In each of the following questions there are two 
consecutive words that, when their letters are 
will give the name of an animal. 
At the sale we saw an animal; what was it? 
king into the trap, I saw an animal; what 


was it? 
When studying art men sketch what animal? 
All ma saw was an animal; what was it? 
The animal was eating‘an old pear ; what was it? 
As she stood so, her back was toward the animal ; 
what was it? 
3. THE FOUR FARMS 
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A man had a farm thirty-six acres square with 
four dwelling houses on it as represented in the 
picture. When the farmer made his will he re- 
membered that all of his four sons were r math- 
ematicians, and so he devised a scheme to sharpen 
their wits. He left each boy a dwelling house with 
nine acres of land attached, but the will stated 
that the heirs should not take session of the 
property until be had divided it in such a way that 
all four pieces of land were exactly the same in 
size and shape. Each son must keep his own house 
with his land. How was the land parceled off? 


























4. DIAMONDS FROM ASIA 
Set down in the proper order the words repre- 
sented by the following detinitions, and you will 
have three diamonds. In each diamond a different 
country of Asia appears—set both laterally and 


perpendicularly. 
1 2 
One hundred. One fourth of Asia. 
A pronoun. Termination. 
A country in Asia. A country in Asia. 
A number. A noise. 
Anarticlewellknownin The end of Africa. 
the study of grammar. 
3 
A part of June. 
0 spoil. 
A country in Asia. 
An animal. 
The first of November. 


5. AN ENIGMA 

There is a word that reads the same backward 
as forward. It contains only a few letters, and 
yet has five in the middle and fifty at each end; if 
you take away a hundred the name of a woman 
remains; if you take away fifty and substitute a 
part of three, an instrument for lifting is left. At 
one end of the word b A will find half a mile and 
at the other end two thirds of another measure of 
length. What is the word? 
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1LYE RIB ASS 2. Time. 
YAM IRE soOP 3. Every cloud has 
EMU BET SPY a silver lining. 
4. 





5. Oleander, pear, bay, beech, cypress, linden, 

maple, plum, fir, oak, ash, apple, plane, upas, 
alm, rubber, cedar, willow, olive, gum, lemon, 
ate, peach. 


6. Pop-corn popper. 
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SMALL POTATOES 


= @y Robert P. Coffin oo 
phy 
¢ \ Ee ORD dey) 

ETHEL folks had no good word 
To say for Hill-Farm William Hurd. 

His nope had patches on their seats, 

His shingles left his roofs in sheets; 

Moll Pitcher off his haystacks fed; 

Bill planted wheat, docks came instead, 

His floors were up, his fences down; 

’Twas even whispered through the town 

His wife made pictures with a brush 

Of robin, linnet, jay and thrush 

While half her hens were left to set, 

And the rest laid eggs where none could get. 

Bill’s boys were snubbed at school; at 
ehureh 

Poor Mrs. Bill was left in the lurch 

By decent women-folk who bake, 

Sew and scrub and butter make. 

In short, opinion was that Bill! —__ 

Was small potatoes and few in a hill. 


But Thomas thought his dad a god 

And worshiped the very ground he trod, 
For dad could whittle boats of Spain, 
High galleons of the Pirate Main. | 
And Tristram dreamed with deep delight 
Of songs his father sang at night, 

Songs of another land and age, 

Of lace-frilled hero and velvet page. 
Small John imagined heaven to be 

Sitting forever on daddy’s knee. 

Should you have asked Bill’s wife if she 
Dreamt ever of new felicity 

Her dusky eyes would have leaped to flame 
And seared your folly into shame. 


Years go by, and folks go by, 

Yet no neighbor ever knows 1 
That where Bill’s hungry acres lie 
Love’s rose of Sharon richly blows. 
And no one knows that Tom will ride 
A quarter-deck upon the sea 

And find a fame that will abide 
While tales of heroes still shall be. 
No one knows that Tristram’s song 
Will bless with beauty where it rings, 
Will sound the centuries along: 

And make his memory like a king’s. 
And John will keep the homestead sweet 
With simple peace and prove again 
That the good God’s lovely loving feet 
Walk still the ways of husbandmen. 
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ABOVE THE FOG 


HE steamer was going down the St. Law- 

rence. The passengers knew that the river, 
though wide, was dotted with numerous is- 
lands between which the tawny flood’ poured 
with almost irresistible force. To make mat- 
ters worse a clammy fog wrapped river and 
steamer alike in its ghostly shroud. The pas- 
sengers on deck observed with alarm that the 
vessel nevertheless ploughed steadily on her 
course with unabated speed. Finally, they sent 
one of their number to question the captain. 
“Tt’s all right,” he said when he returned. 
“IT met the mate just coming down from the 
bridge, and he says that up where the captain 
is there isn’t any fog. It just seems to be cling- 
ing to the surface of the river and the lower 
part of the boat.” 

Well would it be for all of us if on the 
voyage of life we should always bear in mind 
that up where our Captain is there is no fog! 
In the fog in which we live there are many 
things to perplex and frighten us. Every day 
life puts to us questions that we cannot 
answer. Every day we must solve problems of 
conduct and decide on courses of action the 
ultimate consequences of which we cannot 
foresee. Shall we go in this direction or in 
that? Sometimes we are like men without a 
compass and cannot tell whether we are 
speeding toward the safe channel or toward 
the rocks and shoals. 

And sometimes the fog'is the fog of re- 
ligious doubt. It hangs persistently over that 
sea of material things on which we spend our 
lives. It blinds our vision and terrifies our 
souls until sometimes we cry in despair that 
the only thing we can be sure of is the bit of 
plank on which we stand. As we glide on 
through the darkness we wonder whether 
after all we can be sure of anything except 
what we can see and touch and feel. We know 
we are out in midstream. We can feel the 
relentless grip of the current as it hurries us 
on. What if we lose the bit of plank beneath 
our feet? The shoals and the rocks are never 
far away. 


Why should we not rise above the fog? We. 


can do it. By enduring poverty or pain, by 
studying God’s Word, by doing kindness to 
others. or by praying with humbleness of 
heart we can rise above it. Up where our Cap- 
tain is there is no fog. The doubts and the 
perplexities that dismay the unbeliever and 
the man who loves the world never trouble 
him who lives close to God. His eye discerns 
the channel, knows the place of every rock, 
where the currents run swiftly and where the 
waters are tranquil and still. Why not trust 
Him to guide us? To-day, as of old, he who 
trusts God may hear his voice saying, “When 
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thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee.” es 


THE THINGS THAT COUNTED 


RS. PHELPS was expecting a guest. 

With her hands full of clean linen and 
her head full of plans she was standing at the 
head of the stairs. The next minute she was 
lying in a crumpled heap at the bottom of the 
long flight. By a miracle she had broken 
no bones; bruises and shaken nerves and a 
twisted ankle were her only injuries. “It’s 
nothing at all,” she assured her family. 

“It may be nothing, and we’re thankful 
enough that it is,” Alice told her, putting her 
fresh young face against her mother’s, “but 
you’re going to be quiet till the doctor says 
you can get up. For once in your life you’re 
going to be waited on, mamsie.” 

Mrs. Phelps looked round the circle. “Why, 
you dear—geese!” she cried. But the tears 
were near her eyes. It was dear of them to 
care so much. As if anything else in the world 
mattered when they looked at her like that! 

It was in the middle of the night that she 
suddenly remembered her expected guest, Bea 
Rivers, who had sent a note to say that she 
was going to Florida and would stop over 
two or three days if convenient, and if Kitty 
would promise not to make company of her. 
It was what Bea always said, but of course 
she could not let Bea come without doing 
extra things and having a few guests or some- 
thing. She had invited guests for a luncheon 
Friday. That could be canceled, but there was 
no way of getting word to Bea, who was 
stopping a day here and a few days there on 
her way from Ohio. Mrs. Phelps’s head began 
to swim. What could she do? After think- 
ing and worrying for an hour she had hit on 
no plan but had made her headache worse. 
Plainly there was nothing for her to do except 
to take Bea at her word; when Bea saw how 
things were she would not think of staying. 
And then, with the contradictoriness of human 
hearts, Mrs. Phelps knew that she should miss 
the little glimpse of her friend. From the time 
they were ten years old she had always loved 
Bea; Bea’s wealth had never disturbed their 
friendship. 

Bea arrived the next afternoon. Her eyes, 
full of anxiety when she first saw her friend, 
lighted with eager pleasure when she knew 
that the injury was nothing serious. 

“I’m sorry for the bruises,” she said, “but, 
oh, Kitty Phelps, doesn’t it seem too good to 
be true that I happened along just now?” 

“Just now?” Kitty echoed, wondering. 

“So that we can have a real old-times time 
without strangers or sight-seeing or company 
dishes, Kitty Phelps, if you knew how hungry 
I’ve been for it each year!” 

And suddenly Mrs. Phelps realized what 
poor hospitality hers had been. 
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AZARIAH AND THE BEAR CUBS 


ESTERN New York was once a wil- 

derness in which game abounded. Mr. 
William H. Knight writes us that his grand- 
father moved there in 1810 with his family 
from Vermont. It was he that told Mr. Knight 
the story of Azariah Brown and the bear 
cubs, and Mr. Knight that told it to us. 

Azariah took his flintlock musket one day 
and started out for game. He had not gone 
far before he saw a bear and two cubs mak- 
ing their way toward an old hollow stump, 
the ragged top of which was eight or ten feet 
from the ground. He kept still and watched 
them. 

The bear climbed the stump with one of the 
cubs and dropped it into the hollow; then 
she backed down, got the other and dropped 
him in also. Then she went down into the 
tree herself. After staying there a little while 
she came to the top again and went off, prob- 
ably to seek food. 

Azariah had a bright idea. He would get 
those little cubs while the mother bear was 
away, take them home to his boys and make 
pets of them. Leaving his gun at the foot of 
the stump, he climbed up, swung himself over 
the edge and, hanging to the rim, let himself 
down. Much to his astonishment his feet did 
not touch bottom even when he had let him- 
self down the full length of his arms. While 
he was feeling round with his feet for some 
foothold the rotten edge gave way under his 
hands, and he was thrown to the bottom— 
a distance of nine or ten feet. He tried to 
climb out, but each time the rotten wood 
gave way and let him fall back to the bottom. 
So finally he sat still and tried to plan what 
he should do when the bear came back. 


Then Azariah had another bright idea. He 
opened the stout jackknife that he carried in 
his pocket and waited. It was not long before 
he heard the bear snuffing and snorting out- 
side the tree as if she suspected that something 
was wrong. Then he heard her scratching her 
way up the hollow stump. Arrived at the top, 
she turned round and began to descend into 
the hole, tail foremost. 

As soon as the bear came within .reach, 
Azariah, seizing her shaggy fur with one hand 
and driving the knife deep into her shanks 
with the other, gave an unearthly yell. The 
thoroughly frightened bear yanked Azariah 
out of the tree in no time at all. At the top he 
let go the bear and grabbed an old stub of a 
branch and let himself down to the ground. 
He did not trouble himself about the bear; 
she was still running. 

Shouldering his gun, he set off for home. 
The next morning he and a neighbor returned 
to the hollow tree, chopped a hole in the side 
and took the cubs home to their children. The 
day after that they shot the old bear. 
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RESTORING A RUIN 


TONEHENGE is the oldest and most 
mysterious ruin in Great Britain. It is a 
curiously arranged group of great stones 
crowning one of the ridges on Salisbury Plain. 
Originally, says the Wide World Magazine, 
there was an outer ring of trilithons—two 














Lifting the lintel so that the uprights can be 
made perpendicular 


upright stones with a third placed across the 
top: It surrounded an inner ring of single 
stones, which in turn inclosed two groups of 
trilithons arranged in the shape of a horse- 
shoe. But of the outer ring of trilithons many 
have fallen and of those still standing many 
are leaning dangerously. 

Just before the armistice Stonehenge be- 
came the property of the nation. The British 
government is now undertaking to restore it 
as nearly as may be to its original condition. 
It is a tremendous undertaking, for the blocks 
of which the larger trilithons are made weigh 
thirty or forty tons apiece. The photograph 
shows one of the lintels weighing over five 
tons about to be lifted off by a crane. Observe 
that the big rock has been inclosed in timber 
balks to protect it: The two supporting posts 
will be jacked up and then the lintel will be 
replaced. 

Most authorities agree that Stonehenge 
was built when primitive man used stone 
tools, for no metal tools have been found on 
the site. That would make the ruins between 
thirty-five hundred and four thousand years 
old. Stonehenge was undoubtedly a temple of 
some sort, but what deity it was that the 
ancient Britons worshiped no one can say 
with certainty. As the soil round the pillars 
is removed it is carefully passed through a 
sieve, in the hope of discovering something 
that will throw light upon the origin of the 
strange ruin, 
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NAVAL COLORS 


NTIL 1747 the sailors in the British navy 
had no uniform, but wore each man 
what he pleased. Then, however, the men 
were put into the familiar blue and white. 
The choice of colors were suggested by a lady. 
In his interesting book Ships and Ways of 
Other Days Mr. E. Keble Chatterton says that 
a certain admiral who had been sent to the 
Admiralty on an errand having nothing to do 





with clothes was ushered into an apartment 
where, surrounded by a varied assortment of 
fabrics and garments, sat the Duke of Bed 
ford, then First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
duke, pointing to the finished costumes, aske: 
him to state which he thought most appro- 
priate. The admiral had no opinion to offe; 
on cut, but as to color he suggested eithe: 
blue or red, or a combination of red and bluc 
since those were the national colors. 

“No,” said the duke, “the king has deter- 
mined otherwise; for, having seen my duchess 
riding in the park a few days ago in a habit 
of blue faced with white, the dress took the 
fancy of His Majesty, who has appointed it 
for the uniform of the Royal Navy.” 

Since that time both the cut of the uniform 
and the trimmings have been altered several 
times both in the British navy and in our 
own; but the colors due to a duchess’s taste- 
ful riding habit ha, never changed. 

Fifty years later Britain put her ships also 
into uniform. In the old days there were no 
“white squadrons” or any elusive “battleship 
gray” or any streaked and ringed and zig- 
zagged “dazzle” painting. Every ship was 
painted on the outside to suit her commander; 
the inward sides of vessels, the port lids and 
the gun carriages were always painted bright 
red. The gruesome reason for that was that in 
action the stains. and splashes of blood might 
be less noticeable and horrifying. 

But in 1805, just before the Battle of Tra- 
falgar, Captain Duff of the Mars wrote to his 
wife: “I am sorry the rain has begun to-night, 
as it will spoil my fine work, having been 
employed for this week past to paint the ship 
a la Nelson, which most of the ships are 
doing.” 

“A la Nelson” meant doing away with much 
gilding and gay color and replacing the usual 
brownish-yellow or lemon color of the hull 
with severe and sombre black. Along each tier 
of ports ran a relieving streak of yellow, 
broken by black-painted port lids into a 
checkerboard: effect. No gilding was retained 
except for the figurehead. Needless to say that 
after Trafalgar “Nelson style” became even 
more popular and indeed virtually universal 
throughout the British navy. 
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THE SENSITIVE ARAB 


HE scrupulous attention that Col. Thomas 
Lawrence paid to etiquette contributed 
much to the hold he had on the ceremonious 
Arabs. He understood them thoroughly—an 
understanding that led to his success in unit- 
ing them to conquer their independence from 
the Turk. His formula for handling them— 
which we take from an article by Mr. Lowell 
Thomas in Asia—is extremely interesting: 
The handling of Arabs might be termed 
an art, not a science, with many exceptions 
and with no obvious rules. The Arabs form 
their judgments on externals that we ignore; 
so it is vitally important that a stranger 
should watch every movement that he makes 
and every word that he says during his first 
weeks of association with a tribe. Nowhere is 
it so difficult to atone for a bad start as with 
the Bedouins. The beginning and the end of 
the secret of handling Arabs is unremitting 
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The desirable park bench, the ingenious swain- 
and the disappointed crowd 
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study of them. Always keep on your guard; 
never s an unnecessary word; watch 
yourself and your companions constantly ; 
hear all that passes; search out what is going 
on beneath the surface. Read the characters 
of the Arabs, discover their tastes and their 
weaknesses and keep to yourself everything 
you learn. 

To illustrate the importance the Bedouins 
place on externals, says Mr. Thomas, Law- 
rence told me that on one occasion a British 
officer went upcountry, and on the first night 
when the guest of a Howeitat sheik he sat 
down on the guest rug of honor with his feet 
stretched out in front of him. That officer was 
never popular with the Howeitats. The Bed- 
ouins regard it as bad manners to make your 
feet conspicuous. 

To commit a rudeness even unintentionally 
fills an Arab with intolerable shame. As illus- 
trative of that trait Lawrence related to Mr. 
Thomas the story of a certain chief of the 
Shammar Arabs who had a great scar across 
his face. The chief was dining with Ibn 
Rashid, ruler of North Central Arabia, when 
he happened to choke—which the Arabs re- 
gard as a sign of the worst breeding. He felt 
so humiliated that he pulled out his knife and 
slit his mouth right up to the carotid artery 
in his cheek merely to show his host that a bit 
of meat had actually stuck in his back teeth. 

The Arab never makes any allowance for 
ignorance of his customs. But Lawrence never 
offended. His understanding of the people was 
almost uncanny. Of course he could not have 
lived as an Arab in Arabia if he had not 
learned the family history of all the promi- 
nent peoples of the desert and of all their 
friends and enemies. He had to know such 
things as that a certain man’s father had been 
hanged or that the mother of another was the 
divorced wife of some famous chieftain. If 
Lawrence desired any information he got it 
by cleverly leading the conversation to the 
topic he wanted discussed. He never asked 
questions. : “* 


THE SELF-WILLED CAMEL 


a are queer. A horse when nearing 
his destination after a long, tiresome 
mage will prick up his ears and, no matter 

ow tired, enter town with a dash. With a 
camel it is otherwise. At any rate, says Mr. 
Frederic Villiers in Five Decades of Adven- 
ture, it was otherwise with mine. As soon as 
the animal sighted the glorious streak of silver 
with the verdant fringe that was the Nile he 
began to slow down and seemed absolutely 
indifferent to the restorative properties of the 
water that danced and sparkled in the dis- 
tance. Yet he had not been watered for five 
days! The more I exerted myself to hasten 
him forward the more the beast seemed to 
lag, and at last I had to use the rawhide whip. 

Under that punishment the animal simply 
stood still and slowly moved his head round 
in my direction, showing his teeth and plainly 
meaning mischief. When the head came up on 
my right hand, with the teeth all eager, I 
found it advantageous to slide to the ground 
down the left bank of his hump and so get 
out of reach. 

Perceiving that I was too nimble for him, 
the beast at last dropped on his knees, settled 
himself comfortably in the sand, gave a grunt 
of satisfaction and flatly declined to move a 
step farther. I therefore left him and my bag- 
gage on the desert and tramped the rest of 
the way on foot into our encampment. 
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ANOTHER LIE NAILED 


FOREIGN devil—the pleasant Chinese 

name for all persons of another race—is 
a rare sight in the interior villages cf China; 
in some he is still known only by hearsay. 
The European or the American tr: veler who 
first enters a remote village excite: much the 
same interest as “the wild man >f Borneo” 
excites in a country town here. In Travel Mr. 
William A. Anderson tells how the natives 
of a certain village in North Ciina received 
him and incidentally how he vis the means 
of dispelling a most injurious rumor about 
the Anglo-Saxon knee joint. 

Seated upon an old millstc=e in a shaded 
corner of the yard, he says, I became the 
object of a good-natured irquisition by the 
curious farmers, who casual: came to me in 
ones and in twos until they felt it safe to be 
bold. Then an old man, wrizkled like the neck 
of a turtle and with eycs twinkling with 
humor and curiosity, dartcd forth an inquisi- 
tive hand and pinched me with his bony fin- 
gers. Instinctively I tightened my muscle, and 
he emitted a long and appreciative “Ah!” I 
was then politely requested to rise and sit 
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down again. The request was made with such 
gentle earnestness that I complied. 

“Ah!” said the old man again, nodding with 
satisfaction. “I thought it was a lie.” 

“What is the meaning of that?” I asked. 

“IT have always been told,” he explained 
with a deprecatory air, “that foreigners had 
no joints in their knees. I see now that it must 
be a mistake, because you can bend yours.” 

My willingness to enlighten them made us 
all friends instantly, and they advanced upon 
me to examine my garments, remove my sun 
helmet to test its weight, try the leather of 
my shoes by scratching them, unbutton my 
coat to see if I wore an undershirt, ask the 
price of my clothes and enter into a violent 
altercation as to their advantage over native 
garments. 

eg 


CONVICTED BY HIS FINGERS 


JURY in Michigan recently found a 

man guilty of burglary. Yet no witness 
appeared against him; the stolen goods were 
not found in his possession; no one saw him 
commit the crime, and no one saw him in the 
neighborhood of the tailor shop that he had 
robbed. 

He had entered the tailor shop by removing 
a pane of glass ‘:om the door. The identifica- 
tion bureau of the Detroit police department 
examined the glass the next day and found 
fingerprints. They compared them with prints 
on file in the bureau and finally identified 
them as those of a man who more than a 
year before had been acquitted of a charge of 
breaking and entering a house. They arrested 
him, and six months after the crime, during 
which time he stoutly maintained his inno- 
cence, brought him into court. There the 
fingerprints were the sole witness against him. 

The police of nearly all countries know that 
fingerprint identification is an exact science: 
but the difficulty is to convince the jurors. In 
order to do so the Detroit police called for 
experts, and the opinion was that the finger- 
prints of the prisoner and those on the glass 
taken from the tailor shop were exactly alike 
in thirty-nine chief characteristics. One of the 
experts asserted that the chances of two men’s 
having so many chief characteristics in com- 
mon were about one in three hundred and 
two sextillion, two hundred and thirty-one 
quintillion, four hundred and fifty-four quad- 
rillion, eight hundred and thirty-eight trillion, 
one hundred and twenty-one billion, two 
hundred and ninety-three million, six hun- 
dred and seventy-six thousand, five hundred 
and forty-four. (302,231,454,838,121,293,676,- 
544.) All the experts asserted that a person’s 
fingerprints did not change from birth until 
death. 

In order to emphasize further the exactness 
of the method three of the jurors were asked 
to stamp their fingerprints on- cards. Then 
one of the three stamped on a fourth card the 
impress of one of his fingers. The judge placed 
the cards in a row and the experts examined 
them with magnifying glasses. In four seconds 
they had identified the juror who had stamped 
the print on the fourth card. 
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TWO TREES THAT OWN 
THEMSELVES 


CCORDING to the Boston Globe, there 

are at least two trees that own themselves 

and the ground on which they stand. One is 

an oak at Athens, Georgia, and the other a 
sycamore at Caney Creek, Kentucky. 

The oak stood on the land of Col. W. H. 
Jackson, who in his old age recorded a deed 
as follows: 

“TI, W. H. Jackson, of the County of Clarke, 
State of Georgia, of the one part, and this oak 
tree [giving the situation] of the County of 
Clarke, of the other part, witness that the said 
W. H. Jackson, for and in consideration of 
the great affection which he bears said tree 
and his desire to see it protected, has conveyed 
and, by these presents, does convey unto the 
said tree entire possession of itself and the 
land within eight feet of it on all sides.” 

The sycamore at Caney Creek owns itself 
and thirty-six square feet of ground by virtue 
of a deed from Mrs. Alice Spencer Geddes 
Lloyd, duly recorded in Knott County, Ken- 
tucky. It contains the following paragraph: 

“The said tree is conveyed in consideration 
of the value of itself as a resting place for 
the weary under the shade of said tree, and 
the said tree and the said terra firma are to 
belong to themselves absolutely and to each 
other for all the purposes for which Nature 
and God intended them, among which is the 
purpose of the soil to nurture and feed the 
tree, and that of the tree to shade, grace and 
beautify the said terra firma.” 
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For babies tortured by 

teething or stomach 
rash, eczema, etc., there is 
immediate relief in a jar 
of Resinol Ointment. No 
smarting or stinging when 
applied. Gives just the 
cooling touch to produce 
comfort and sleep. Sold in 
two sizes by all druggists. 
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ed by 56 Pictures. Entire COURSE 
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NEW PARASOLS FROM OLD 


T is quite porsible to make from an old- 
I fashioned or a worn-out parasol one that 

is stylish and attractive. Besides the 
money cost, which is relatively small, the 
work will require accuracy, taste and pa- 
tience. 

Sometimes a new handle and a new tip, 
as well as a new cover, are needed. Choose 
a tip and a handle that will harmonize with 
the new cover. Have the handle attached 
before you put on the new cover. Among the 
most inexpensive handles and tips, as well 
as the most popular and attractive, are 
those of wood, or of imitation ivory, ebony, 
amber or tortoise shell. Often, however, you 
can transform an old handle into a fashion- 
able one simply by adding a loop of leather 
or of colored cord. With covers of Japanese 
silk, handles of imitation ebony or of natural 
wood are suitable and harmonious. 

To detach an old parasol cover, cut the 
threads on the under side that fasten the 
cover to the outer tips of the frame. Notice 
the way in which the stitches are set; it will 
help you when you attach the new cover. 
Cut the next row of stitches and continue to 
rip the stitches, row by row, until you .each 
the stick of the parasol. Then unscrew or 
otherwise unfasten the tip. If it is glued on 
it can be entirely removed; if it is screwed 
on it will hang suspended by the small wire 
that attaches it. Cut the stitches that hold 
the cover to the ring of the stick and carefully 
pull the cover over the end of the stick. 

Rip one section of the cover, spread it out 
and pin the selvage edge to some straight 
edge that gives a solid support—for exaigple, 
the edge of the kitchen table. Then make a 
paper pattern of that section. Lay on the 
table a piece of wrapping paper long enough 
and wide enough to accommodate as many 
paper patterns of sections as there are sec- 
tions in the parasol, with the patterns placed 
as the diagram shows. (Fig. C.) Buy silk of 
the same length and width as the strip of 
wrapping paper, spread it out, place the pat- 
térns on it as you placed them on the paper, 
and cut the new sections from the patterns. 
If you use figured goods, allow enough ma- 
terial for matching the design, which must 
be the same in all sections. 

It is best to sew all the seams of the cover 
on a machine, but the work can be done by 
hand if a strong, fine linen thread or silk 
twist is used and the stitches are made small and 
set close. To join two sections, place them together, 
bias edge to bias edge, fold the joined edges over 
one eighth of an inch and flatten the fold. Then sew 
through the flattened roll with a fine seam of run- 
ning stitch or machine stitch set halfway between 
the fold and the edge. Every stitch must, of course, 
go entirely through the four thicknesses of mate- 
rial. Join all the sections in that way. 

Next make a hole just large enough to admit 
the tip of the parasol in the centre of the cover. 
Cut a small disk from the cover material, and in 
the centre of it make a hole of the same size as 
that in the cover. Pink or fringe the outer edge of 
the disk and turn in that edge on the wrong side 
of the material; then turn in—also on the wrong 
side—the edge of the hole in the cover, and over- 
cast together the edges of both holes. 

Work the cover, right side out, over the end of 
the stick or tip, then fasten it to the ring of the 
stick with firm, fine stitches pulled taut, and have 
a repair shop set the new tip in place. 

When the centre of the cover is firmly fastened, 
look along the ribs of the frame for the nearest 
small holes, or for eyelets. If there are any above 
those at the joints in the ribs, stretch one section 
until it is fairly taut and sew the seam of that sec- 
tion to the proper eyelet or hole. Then sew the 
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Fig. A. A section of the old cover before the 
selvage edge has been stret¢hed. 

Fig. B. The same section with the selvage edge 
drawn taut. 


Fig. C. How to place patterns of the old sec- 
tions on the new material. 


seam of the next section to the corresponding 
eyelet or hole, stretching the silk to the same de- 
gree as you stretched the first section. Continue 
round the parasol until you have made the cover 
fast at the corresponding point in every seam. 

Set the next row of stitches where the joints in 
the ribs occur. Draw one section of silk taut along 
the seam and sew it to the rib just below the joint. 
Do the same with the next section, and continue 
round the parasol. 

To rasten the parts of the sections between the 
joints and the ends of the ribs, wind each rib at 
the point where you are to attach the cover with 
stout linen thread or with silk twist. Draw the 
thread tight, knot it securely and sew the cover to 
it. If there are other eyelets near those points, 













Fig. 3 
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fasten the cover to them, too. 
If there are none, wind thread 
round each rib halfway be- 
tween the ‘joint and the end. 
Then draw the cover taut over 
the frame and sew it to the 
second row of bindings. 

The last fastenings are made 
at the ends of the ribs, where 
there are always metal eye- 
lets. To make the cover fast 
at those points, catch it on one side, close to the 
seam, pass the thread through the eyelet and catch 
the cover on the other side. Do that several times 
and finish the stitches with a secure knot. Finally, 
cover all the joints of the ribs with small, pinked 
disks of silk made of the cover material and fas- 
tened by stitches just above and just below the 
joints. 

There is an almost countless variety of effective 
parasol trimmings and color combinations. The 
complexion and general type of the girl who is to 
carry the parasol should of course be taken into 
account, but choose only colors that throw a pleas- 
ant light on the face. For most persons, those are 
tones of yellow —cream, ivory, écru, beige, tan, 
gold; tones of red—blush pink, flesh, rose pink, 
flame, tangerine, henna, maroon; any green that 
contains but little blue. Jade green casts a suf- 
fused light that is becoming to most persons. Silk 
in a soft Dresden pattern of pink roses and tea 
roses, With a touch of jade and of robin’s-egg blue, 
the whole relieved by an ivory-tinted background, 
gives a pleasing reflection. Warm purples and 
delicate lavenders are good, too, but the reflection 
that they give is more trying than that thrown off 
by the parasol just described, or by one of plain 
fiesh-colored silk. 

Fig. 1 shows a renovated parasol that had an old 
wooden handle and a worn-out frill. The cover is 
of silk crépe of heavy weave, with checks of a 
delicate jade green. The handle and the tip are 
of imitation ivory. The wrist strap is made from 
green-and-white cord. Hem the selvage edge of 
the cover with a running stitch before you attach 
it to the frame. 

The parasol shown in Fig. 2 has a cover cf rose- 
colored taffeta. Make into ruching a piece of two- 
toned ribbon—rose and cream. After you have 
attached the cover sew the ruching on in three 
rows, letting the outer row extend a little beyond 
the outer edge. Use a new handle of imitation tor- 
toise shell, and a wrist cord of the same kind of 
ribbon that you used for the ruching. 

Fig. 3 shows a cover of flowered taffeta. Folds 
of dark ¢ilk of harmonious color are sewed to the 
outer edge of the under side. Cut the folds on a 
straight bias and sew them to the sections of silk 
before you stitch the sections together. 

In Fig. 4 the cover is of beige taffeta. Small 
handmade fruits and flowers—cut from odds and 
ends of ribbon and from scraps of material—were 
appliquéd round the outer edge of the cover after 
that was attached. 

The parasol in Fig. 5 has a cover of ivory-tinted 
taffeta. The base of the tip and the edge of the 
cover are trimmed with small ruffles of Valen- 
ciennes lace, sewed on after the cover was at- 
tached. 

In Fig. 6 the cover is of dove gray silk, trimmed 
with pink-dotted net ruffles—a combination of 
materials that is distinctly attractive, Buy the net 
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Parasols that have been carefully planned in style and in 
color are not only fashionable and attractive but, espe- 
cially in sunny vacation hours, protective as well 
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in two or three shades of polka 
dots and sew the ruffles to the 
cover before you attach it to 
the frame. Sew the net that 
has the dots of deepest color 
to the outer edge of the cover, 
and arrange the rest of the 
net so that the dots willappear 
to be shaded, with those of 
lightest color clustered round 
the tip of the parasol. Attach 
the ruffles with a running stitch, and use plenty of 
thread, so that it will not snap when the cover is 
stretched on the frame. 
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A CROCHETED SACHET PUFF 
Tei sachet shown in the illustration is made 
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with shaded imitation silk —a material that 

does not cost much and that is singularly 
effective because of the gradation of color from 
white to pink and from pink to deep rose. Shaded 
thread of another color—green, blue or yellow, for 
example—is, of course, equally satisfactory. 

Make a chain of nine stitches and join. 

First row; Ch. 3 and make 20 d. c. in the circle. 

Second row: 8S. ¢. over 3 ch. of first row, ch. 2, d. 
c. in first d. c. of first row, d. c. in second d. c. of 
first row, 2 d. ¢. in third d. ¢. of first row and re- 
peat, putting 2 d. c. in every 3 d. c. stitch to the 
end of the row, making 27 d. ¢. 

Third row: D. c. over 2 ch. of second row, 2 ch., 
d. c. in next d. ¢. of second row, repeat to the end 
of the row, making 27 d. ¢. with 2 ch. between. 

Fourth row: 1 ch., d. c. in first space of third 
row,* 1 ch., 2d. ¢. in next space*; repeat from * to 
* to the end of the row. 

Fifth row: 1 ch., 2d. ¢. in first space of fourth 
row,* d. c. in next d. ¢., d.c. in next d.c., and 1d. 
c. in space*; repeat from * to * to the end of the 
row. 

Sixth row: T. c. in first chain of fifth row, 2 ch., 
t.c. in second d. ¢, of fifth row, 2 ch., t. c. in fourth 
d.c., 2 ch., t. c. in every second 
d. c., with 2 ch. between, to the 
end of the row. 

Seventh row: 2 ch., 6 d. ¢. in 
first space of sixth row, s. ¢. in 
second ‘space, 6 d. c. in third 
space, s. c. in fourth space; re- 
peat to the end of the row and 
join to first stitch in seventh 
row. 

Crochet a similar piece forthe 
other side of the sachet. 

To make the bag that holds 
the sachet powder, cut out two 
circles, each about three inches 
in diameter, from silk that 
matches the color of the covers. 
Sew the edges together in a 
small, fine seam, leaving an; 
opening for the filling, and turn the bag inside 
out. Place the sachet powder—take care not to 
use too much—between two pieces of cotton bat- 
ting that are thick enough to form a puff and push 
the filling into the opening in the bag. Then turn 
down the edges of the opening and overcast them 
with very small stitches. 

Place the bag between the crocheted covers, 
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run ribbon of a suitable color through th 
open meshes, bring the ribbon ends out on 
one side and tie them in a bow.- 
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BEAUTY BASED ON HEALTH 
II. The Need of Cleanliness 


NE step toward attaining good health 
QO and an attractive appearance is to 

bathe regularly and intelligently. 
Many girls know that, but not every gil) 
knows what kind of bath best suits he: 
personal needs. The prime reason for bath. 
ing is the need to be clean, but there are 
other reasons that may be considered—suc}; 
as the wish for the refreshing or stimulating 
effects. 

A cold bath, if it is followed by a rapid, 
positive reaction and a sense of exhilaration 
and well-being that continues throughout 
the day, is beneficial. It increases personal 
efficiency by stimulating the nerves, improv- 
ing the circulation and raising the muscular 
tone. Moreover, persons who bathe in coli! 
water usually have soft skins and clear 
color. But unless there is the proper reac- 
tion, and unless that reaction continues, 
with no chills or depressed feeling after- 
wards, cold baths are harmful. The best way 
to find out if cold baths are good for you is 
to ask your physician’s advice; in nine cases 
out of ten, if you are normally healthy, he 
will recommend a daily cold dip. Do not 
mistake dread for lack of proper reaction. 
Too many persons who say that cold baths 
do not agree with them would, if they gave 
the real reason why they avoid them, admit 
that they are too lazy to take them, or that 
they have not will power enough to brave 
the shock. 

Morning, immediately after rising, is the 
best time for a cold bath. Then the skin 
is warm, and the body is prepared to react 
vigorously to a stimulus, Have the room 
moderately warm. If you have not been 
accustomed to take cold baths, it is a good 
plan to begin with a tepid bath, drawing 
the water a little cooler each day, until it 
is as cold as you wish it to be. Or you may 
take a daily sponge bath, with a wash cloth 
and cold water, for several days before you 
take the cold dip. 

In taking a cold shower or tub bath, do 
the actual cleansing, using pure soap and 
warm or coo] water and a flesh brush or a coarse 
wash cloth, before you plunge into the water. Stay 
in only long enough to rinse the body thoroughly ; 
a few seconds is enough for that. Follow the dip 
with a brisk rubbing with a coarse towel, ‘but do 
not think that the reaction is wholly due to the 
friction of the towel against the body. That helps 
to produce it, but it does not cause it. You should 
feel a glow of warmth and exhilaration as soon 
as you step out of the water, for, although the 
shock of immersion causes the muscles and the 
capiNaries—the minute blood vessels—to contract, 
they should dilate as soon as you leave the water. 
In that way the blood is literally ‘‘pumped” 
through the body; that itself causes the sense of 
tingling exhilaration. Never take a cold bath when 
you feel fatigued, because then you cannot react 
properly to the shock. Never take any bath within 
an hour after a hearty meal. 

For thorough cleanliness, even the girl who 
takes a cold plunge in the morning should also 
take a warm bath not less than twice a week. 

Just before you go to bed is the best time for a 
warm bath. Such baths should not be taken in the 
morning, for since they relax the body and induce 
drowsiness they are not suited to the beginning 
of the day. Moreover, one of the prime functions 
of a warm bath is to relieve fatigue, and there is 
no need of that after a night’s rest. Do not take a 
warm bath directly before you are to go out of 
doors, unless you follow it with a cold plunge, or 
at least with a rinsing in cool water. The pores, 
which open under the stimulation of heat, render 
the body peculiarly liable to catching cold; cold 
water closes the pores, and so 
removes that danger. 

Most girls should avoid very 
hot baths, which tend to lower the 
resistive forces of the body and re- 
move too much oil from the skin. 

Tepid baths, the temperature 
of which may range from luke- 
warm to cool, are both cleansing 
and refreshing. 

The shower bath is the best 
bathing apparatus thatwe have ; 
the rapid flow of fresh, clean 
water tones up the skin and 
quickly carries off the impuri- 
ties that have been washed from 
the body. 

The girl who has access nei- 
ther to tub nor to shower will 
find a sponge bath the next best thing. Have the 
room as comfortably warm as possible, change the 
water frequently, and stand on an old rug or on 2 
rubber bath mat. 

Remember that systematic bathing is useless 
unless you supplement it with clean clothing. 
Change your underwear at least twice a week, 
and in warm weather oftener. 
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A NOVEL METHOD OF 
DECORATING VASES 


NE of the most surprisingly effective 
O ways of decorating jars, bowls and 

vases is by applying thick oil color 
with a knife. Special skill or experience is 
not necessary, as it is in china painting. 

The best foundation is an unglazed mat 
surface, which, being somewhat absorbent, 
holds the paint well. Baked-clay vessels, 
stoneware and china without a glaze are 
suitable. The color can, however, be applied 
to a glazed surface or to glass if the article 
is carefully washed to remove any trace of 
greasiness, ; 

The paint may be artists’ colors in tubes 
or common house paint, but whichever it is 
the thicker it is the better it will work, so 
that it is a good plan to spread an assort- 
ment of colors on tin-can covers or saucers 
and allow them to remain exposed to the 
air for several days until they thicken. The 
skin that usually forms on top will not matter ; 
it will work in as well as the rest of the paint. 

Just before using a color, work into it a 
few drops of strong Japan drier. 

A regular steel palette knife, such as artists 
use, is the handiest tool for applying the 
paint, but a pointed kitchen knife with a thin 
flexible blade will serve the purpose. 

The entire trick lies in putting the paint 
on in thick dabs applied close together, and 
leaving them rough and irregular. If har- 
monious colors are used, the result will be a 
rich-looking surface of peculiar quality, like 
some new kind of crackle glaze. 

Although a simple pattern may be worked 
out, the most pleasing results are gently moderated 
tones and spots of broken color produced by intro- 
ducing flecks of a different tint into the solid mass 
of ground color. 

It is best to begin with the darkest tint and to 
apply that all round the lower portion of the jar; 
then lighten the tone gradually, either by adding 
white to the dark tint or by spotting the dark 
background with little dabs of light color. The 
treatment should vary, of course, with the shape 
of the vase, and with regard to the general effect 
that is sought. Start, for example, with a dull green 
and after applying that for about one third of the 
way up begin to add white or yellow, either in 
geparate spots or mixed with the green. That will 
froduce a light, cool green if you use the white, 
end a warm yellow-green if you use the yellow. 
Carry the combination all the way up, but grad- 
ually introduce more of the white or the yellow, 
until the green disappears altogether. 

Should the effect seem too dull, add a simple 
pattern or a straight band by applying small flecks 
of some bright color such as orange or vermilion. 
There is room for all kinds of experiments in com- 
bining and applying the tints. 

Having finished putting on the pigment, all 
that remains is to set the work aside until the 
paint has hardened. That part of the process can- 
not be hurried, though keeping the vase on a 
shelf in @ warm room, or in summer placing it 
out of doors in the sun, will lessen the time con- 
siderably. 

If artists’ tube colors are used, there is no need 
of buying expensive ones. The cheapest are just 
as good or better. 
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THE CARE OF iNVESTMENTS 
ITI. Corporation Bonds 


Bes of corporations in the United States 
are usually secured by mortgage. In the 
main; the values so mortgaged consist of 
physical properties, such as the roadway, tracks, 
stations and equipment of a railway, or the real 
estate, buildings and machinery of a manufactur- 
ing concern. : 

That, however, is not always the case, for in 
recent years the securities offered to the public 
have included an increasing number of collateral 
trust issues, secured most frequently by stocks, 
bonds or note obligations of controlled companies. 
In many cases the security consists of both physi- 
cal property and collateral. Some collateral issues 
are secured by mortgage bonds of the same com- 
pany, which means bonds issued against tangible 
property. The most familiar instance is the issue 
of short-term notes secured by bonds that are not 
marketable on satisfactory terms. 

Not all bonds are mortgages in form, for some 
corporations have issued debentures, or mere 
Promissory obligations without definite security. 
But most issues of that kind contain an agreement 
that the debentures shall be secured equally with 
any future mortgage, and some of them have be- 
come mortgage issues under that provision. De- 
bentures take preced over all cl of stock. 
Some issues of that type are investments of excel- 
lent character, and some are more speculative ; 
their worth as investments depends upon the value 
of the property and the extent of the mortgages, 





if there are any, that underlie them. 

A corporation that issues bonds executes an in- 
denture, usually to a trust company, containing 
full details of the property that it pledges and the 
nature of the obligations. Based on that indenture, 
bonds are issued in various denominations, ac- 
cording to the requirements of investors. Usually, 
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the lowest denomination is $1000, but of late years 
some companies have issued bonds in amounts as 
small as $100. 

The commonest kind of bond is the coupon bond, 
so called because there is attached to it a series 
of coupons, one of which is cut off and presented 
for interest at the end of each semiannual period. 
The ordinary coupon bond is payable to bearer 
both as to principal and as to interest, which means 
that the owner’s name does not appear on it, and 
that he can transfer it to another person with no 
written formality. But it is also a common provi- 
sion that bonds may be registered on the books of 
the company, either as to principal and interest 
or as to principal only. That means that bonds of 
stated serial numbers are recorded as being the 
property of persons named and can be trans- 
ferred only by indorsement. If the bonds are 
registered as to interest, the company remits the 
periodical interest payments by check, instead of 
paying the amount for coupons as they are pre- 
sented. 

The trustee of a bond issue representseall the 
holders, and must see that the terms of the agree- 
ment are fulfilled. If they are not fulfilled, it is his 
duty—subject to varying qualifications—to declare 
the entire amount of the debt due and then to fore- 
close. That course may be left partly to the discre- 
tion of the trustee, and it is not usual for him to 
take it at once, but upon the demand of holders 
who represent a stated proportion of the bonds he 
must take it. 

1f the company that issued the bonds becomes 
insolvent, it is usually necessary for the bond- 
holders to take over the property, pay for it with 
their claims against it, and receive new securities 
under a reorganization plan. Holders of bonds 
who do not assent to such a plan may receive 
a cash settlement in some amount, according to 
the conditions. When the company has several or 
many mortgages, on various parts of its property, 
the settlement of relative claims is adjusted by the 
reorganization committee and the protective com- 
mittees for the various issues. 

Most of the present railway systems have been 
built up by consolidating a number of smaller 
lines. The merged lines were originally mortgaged 
under separate bond issues, and such obligations 
are known until they are retired as underlying, or 
prior, liens. The whole system is financed by issu- 
ing consolidated or general mortgage bonds. Such 
issues are secured by a mortgage on property 
acquired with the proceeds, but always stand 
junior to previously existing bonds as a lien upon 
the assets by which those earlier bonds are se- 
cured. It is customary to add to the title of such 
bonds the word “refunding,” which means that 
bonds of the general or consolidated issue are 
reserved to retire earlier lien bonds as they fall 
due. 

Railway bonds may be secured by separate 
mortgage on branches or sections of road con- 
structed with the proceeds, on bridges, or such 
property as repair shops and freight yards. Ter- 
minals in large cities are often financed by means 
of separate companies, which issue bonds that the 
controlling railway companies guarantee. Loco- 
motives and cars are usually bought with money 
obtained by issuing equipment certificates, usually 
in series so arranged that one of them matures 
each year, and directly secured by the locomotives 
and the cars. 

Owing to consolidations or the forming of sub- 
sidiary companies for stated purposes, bonds may 
be guaranteed or assumed by a company other 
than the one that issued them. A guaranty may 
apply to both principal and interest or to interest 
only. When one company leases its property to 
another, the lessee usually guarantees the interest 











on the lessor’s bonds and in most cases a specified 
dividend on the stock. 

Bonds of corporations other than railways will 
require attention in a later article, but the defini- 
tions that have been given indicate some of the 
essential principles of all bond financing for busi- 
ness purposes. 

Many securities of railway and other companies 
have “sinking-fund” provisions; that means that 
a given sum must be set aside every year toward 
retiring the issue. The most common type of sink- 
ing fund provides that as many bonds shall be 
bought and retired every year as can be acquired 
for the sum named. The buying is usually done by 
advertising for offerings, but sometimes the bonds 
to be bought are drawn by lot. Bond issues, whether 
they have a sinking-fund provision or not, ean be 
made “callable,” that is redeemable before ma- 
turity at a small percentage over the par value. 

Some bonds are made convertible into stock of 
the company at a stated price, if the holder wishes 
to convert them. That gives the investor a chance 
for speculative profit. In reorganizations it is a 
common practice to issue adjustment bonds, the 
interest upon such issues being payable only if it 
is earned or on other specified conditions. An issue 
that bears interest only if it is earned is described 
also as an income bond. Some bonds are stamped; 
stamping usually means that subsequent to issue 
the holder has agreed to a change in the original 


terms. 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN HAVE 
LEARNED ABOUT TRAVELING 


OME of the most enjoyable and broadening ex- 
periences come when you are exploring cities 
and towns with which you are unfamiliar. 

Long trips can often be so arranged as to enable 
you to see the interesting things in the cities and 
the parts of the country through which you pass, 
with little or no extra expense. Sometimes you 
can do it merely by staying over, or even while 
you are waiting for a train. Almost every large 
community has something distinctive about it— 
an institution, an industry, a building, a thorough- 
fare, a place of public recreation, a colony or 
quarter, a work of art or a natural wonder. By 
planning trips with the idea of observing in mind 
you can travel through beautiful scenery by day 
and spend the evenings sightseeing in a city 
through which you may never pass again. Not 
only is it intensely interesting and instructive, but 
it is decidedly more restful than sitting or sleeping 
right through until you reach your destination. 

Tired feet have always been the bane of tourists. 
How many good things travelers miss just because 
their feet forbid further walking! None but a 
novice will wear new shoes on a trip; an experi- 
enced traveler knows well the value in dollars and 
cents and pleasure of well-broken shoes with very 
low heels, broad toes, and arch supports if they are 
necessary. And no matter how tired a traveler may 
be, it pays to give the feet a salt bath just before 
going to bed. Chafe them well afterwards to stimu- 
late circulation, then rub them with cold cream 
and dust them lightly with talcum powder. Foot 
powder shaken into the shoes is another great 
help; but even if you can do nothing else, change 
the shoes and stockings once or twice a day. 

Most persons travel so little that it is well worth 
their while to make the most of the trips that they 
do take. A little notebook may help, in years to 
come, to recall memories that would otherwise 
have faded. It may be a common memorandum 
pad or it may be a more elaborate affair. Divide it 
into sections with plenty of space for each topic, 
such as “Funny things I heard and saw,” “People 


I met,” “The sights we saw,” and other things 
that appeal to you. But do not be in too great 
a hurry to enter the items. Some things that 
seem interesting at the moment do not seem 
so well worth while the next morning. 

If you have to travel with a baby, have a 
harness and bells for it. The harness is a 
support to the child as well as a help to you, 
and the bells not only amuse the baby but 
acquaint others of its presence. Often the 
jingle of the bells in a crowded street car or 


elevator will cause other occupants to move a 
bit and give the baby more breathing space. 
Opera glasses are a help to adults as well 
as a source of amusement to children when 
traveling. With them you can learn many in- 
teresting things about insects, birds and 
plants, and can see the numbers on houses, 
the price tags on articles for sale, and the 
architectural details of places that without 
them would be obseure. In picture galleries 
they enable you while sitting at ease to read 
artists’ names, the numbers and titles of pic- 
tures, and to study the pictures as a whole. 

A candle is a convenience when you are 
traveling, especially if you carry bottles with 
you. When you pack, light the candle and let 
the tallow drip round the corks. You will 
then have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the bottles will not leak. It is a good plan to 
pack bottles in shoes; the soles protect the 
glass, and in case of accident the shoe may 
retain most of the contents of the bottles. 
Moreover, it is easy to find the bottles when 
you want them. 

Before you start on a short journey, find 
out whether it will be better to check your 
trunk or to send it by express. From the point 

of view of economy of expense as well as of nerv- 
ous strain and delay, it is sometimes quite as 
cheap to send baggage by express as it is to check 
it and pay the high cartage rates at both ends of 
the trip. 
e 9 
THE PLEASANTEST ROOM IN THE 
HOUSE 
‘“7F MUST have a large, sunny kitchen,” said a 
woman. “I do my own housework and spend 
most of my time there.” 

She spent most of her days washing dishes, 
cooking, preserving fruit, or washing and ironing. 
Her meals were the boast of her family. 

But the children were in the way, even in the 
large kitchen. “‘Don’t disturb mother when she’s 
cooking,” was a frequent injunction. When the 
children had gone to bed, the father and the 
mother sat in the “den,” cosy eneugh in the eve- 
ning with its drawn curtains and lighted fire. 

“T must have a sewing room that is large and 
sunny,” said another woman, “because I do all 
-my own sewing, and I spend most of my time there. 
The children can play in the corner.” 

Her children were well dressed, and the mend- 
ing was promptly done. If the sewing room was 
the centre of the household, no one offered com- 
plaint or criticism. 

“We have a living room that is the largest, sun- 
niest room in the house,” said still another woman, 
“go we all love to be there. It is the place where 
we live. I want the pictures and books and flowers 
to be the background that the children will re- 
member. That room is the heart of the home.” 

It was. The kitchen, the sewing room, the hus- 
band’s den, all were accessories and contributed 
in a measure to the health and happiness of the 
household, but they were not ends in themselves. 

“We shall be sure to gather in the pleasantest 
room,” the mother reasoned, ‘“‘and the home that 
keeps the best balance lays only enough stress 
on the kitchen to provide wholesome food, only 
enough on the bathroom to attain cleanliness, 
only enough on the sewing room to furnish the 
things that must be made at home. But the living 
room, with its fireplace, its books, its lights, and 
its easy-chairs, holds the best of the home life.” 

e 9 
A NUMBER GAME 
UT an old calendar with large figures into 
squares; where the numbers run above 12, 
cut the figures apart and discard most of 
the 1’s. Paste all the pieces on uniform squares of 
cardboard, and put them into a convenient box. 

The players sit round a table with the box before 
them. Each in turn draws a card without looking, 
and then the first player—call him John—draws 
another. He must read his numbers aloud and 
give the product of them, as, 7 times 4 are 28. If 
he does not multiply correctly, he must return the 
number he drew to the box, and the next player 
proceeds to draw and multiply. If he multiplies 
correctly, he selects a 2 and an 8 from the box, 
and adds them to his 7 and 4, which makes his 
score 21. 

Then each other player in turn draws a number, 
multiplies his previous number by it, chooses from 
the box the figures in the product and adds them 
to his score. 

The winner is the player whose score first 
reaches 100, 200 or 500, as may have been agreed 
upon in the beginning. The game is a help to chil- 
dren who are learning the multiplication table, 
and also affords good drill in adding. The element 
of chance sustains the interest. 
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SOUND TENNIS FOR 
BEGINNERS 


III. Volleying Strokes 


HE volley, or hitting the ball 
before the bound, is one of the 
hardest strokes to play, and the 
player should not attempt it until 
after he has a fairly good service and 
good ground strokes. The volleys 
may be divided into three classes: 
overhead, ordinary and low, the or- 
dinary volley being a ball between 
the shoulder and the waist. 

For the ordinary volley only a slight 
swing is necessary, as a firmly held 
racket with a sort of push gives suffi- 
cient speed to the ball, and makes 
for greater control. This stroke is 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Simply bring 
your racket into position and get it 
into the path of the ball. A long swing 
only increases the difficulty of the 
stroke. 

For overhead balls the ordinary 
grip is generally used, though very 
often the player uses the same grip 
and stroke as in his service. The ordi- 
nary forehand smash is shown in Fig. 
5. Fig. 6 shows the smash with the 
flick of the wrist that is thought to 
bring the ball down into the court 
better. Try them both and take the 
one that best suits your style of play. 
Many a player fails in smashing be- 
cause he takes his eyes off the ball 
before he hits it. Aiways keep your 
eyes on the ball until the impact. Hit 
the ball as high from the ground as 
possible, for it gives a greater com- 
mand of the opponent’s court. Do not 
try to smash overhead balls too hard 
at first. Rather get control first by 
holding a steady racket with only a 
slight preliminary drawback ; then as 
your accuracy increases hit harder. 
Do not smash when you are out of 
position, but try to get where the ball 
would fall just in front of your right 
shoulder. If you can win the point by 
a gentle tap that puts the ball out of 
your opponent’s reach, do it. Why 
waste your energy and take a chance 
of driving the ball out of court? 

The low volley should be played as 
shown in Fig. 3. Keep the wrist rigid, 
with the end, or lower edge, of the 
racket advanced more than the upper 
edge toward the net. A few coaches 
teach that the head of the racket 
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Fig.1. Ordinary Forehand 
Volley. The left arm should always 


counterbalance the right. 








Fig. 5. The Smash. As 
generally played. Always 
keep your eyes on the ball 
until the impact. 











to the stroke. 


lower, just over an oppo- 
nent’s head, which does 
not give him time to run 
back and get it. The last- 
named shot is often played 
for an ace. 

In doubles, where the 
game is to get to the net, 
the lob is effective to drive 
aman into the back court. 
It is not what one might 
calla standard stroke, and 
a continual use of it would 
spoil the game by slowing 
it up; but in its place the 
lob is essential. It is illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. 


°° 
DRY-FLY FISHING 


NE of the most 
QO sportsmanlike ways 

to catch trout is by 
the use of the ‘“‘dry fly,” 
which is an artificial fly 
that floats. It can be used 
not only in trout fishing 
but for bass and even 
salmon. 


over the net, 


American trout streams, 
being swifter than the 
English meadow streams, 
do not require such deli- 
cate methods to make 
them yield satisfactory 
sport. Still, some Ameri- 
can dry-fly fishermen use 
the English method where 
they find smooth water. It 
is interesting to knowthat, 
although dry-fly fishing is 
generally supposed to be 
the most modern way of 
taking trout, there were 
American fly fishermen 
who used that method 
many years ago, probably 
as early as 1850° and per- 
haps even much eaflier. 
Although most dry-fly 
anglers use oil on the fly 
and buy flies that are de- 
signed to float, anyone 
with ordinary trout tackle 
can take trout on a dry fly. 
The fisherman who in- 
tends to practice that mode 
of angling with an ordi- 
nary fly should fish up- 
stream,and use only one 





Fig. 2. Ordinary Back- ~ Fig. 3. Low¥Fore- Fig. 4. The Lob. Use 
hand Volley. Putting the hand Volley. 
wrist behind the racket 
handle gives additional force 


The the wrist and toss the ball 
racket is tilted slightly well into the air. 
so that the ball will go 

















Fig.6. Using the wrist 
in the smash. It is thought 
by some players to bring the 
ball down intothecourt better. 


reach a likely spot. A cautious fisher. 
man will take trout on a short cast, 


_ often of thirty feet or less. 


There are some very successful fly 
fishermen who use ordinary tackle ona 
ordinary flies and neither oil the fly nor 
grease the leader. Where the condi- 
tions are favorable for a floating fly 
they dry the lure with false casts of the 
rod and offer it as a “‘floater”; where it 
seems wiser to use a wet fly they merely 
let it sink, sometimes to a depth of 
several inches, 


oo. 
FIND THE NUMBER 


AKE two rows of matches or 
small sticks, with one more 
match in one row than in the 

other. Have some one remain at the two 
rows while you go a little distance 
away, so that you cannot see the 
matches. Tell the person at the rows 
to take a certain number of matches 
from the smaller row, say three, for ex- 
ample. Then tell him to take as many 
matches from the larger row as there 
are left in the smaller row. Next tell 
him to take all the matches from the 
smaller row. Now tell him that there 
are four matches left. 

The trick is this: Whatever number 
you first tell him to take from the 
smaller row will be one less than the 
number of matches left. Thus, if you 
tell him to take five matches from the 
smaller row, there will be six left; if 
you tell him to take eight from the 
smaller row, there will be nine left. 
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LUCKY OR PLUCKY? 


se OU’RE a lucky dog,” was Ned 

Barlow’s greeting to Sam Green- 

leaf as they met at the street 
corner one Monday morning in early 
November and continued on their way 
to school over sidewalks that were 
heavily incrusted with the first fall of 
snow. 

During the season that had just ended 
both boys had been raising celery in 
their home gardens. They were intelli- 
gent, thrifty boys who liked gardening 
and who did not have any objection to 
hard work. In the spring they had 
planned together to persuade their 
fathers to pay them five cents a bunch 


should always be above the wrist, 

but experiment and experience have 

generally proved that the stroke and grip are 
stronger if the head of the racket is below the 
wrist. In that way the player takes an easier, 
more natural position than when he is bent over, 
with the head of the racket above the wrist. 


THE HALF VOLLEY 
The haif volley also is one of the hard shots to 
make and is generally played only when a player 
is out of position and the ball hits the ground at 
his feet. One man calls it “the blind shot,” and it 
is certainly a difficult shot at times, but to be a 
first-class player a man must be able to play it. 
Some instructors advise players not to bother 
with the stroke at all, since using it only shows 
that the player is out of position. Nevertheless, it 
is impossible always to be in position; the best 
players often have bails driven at their feet, and 
they are many times forced to use the half volley. 
It is true that it should be the last stroke to learn, 
but it ‘must be learned none the less. Persistent 
practice will do it. Meet the ball with the centre 
of your racket just after it strikes the ground, and 
with the face of the racket directed toward the 
point where you want the ball to go. It is very im- 
portant to let the racket follow through in the 
direction that the ball has taken, and at the finish 

of the stroke the head of the racket 

should not be more than two feet 


In England, where this 
special mode of fly fishing 
originated, the use of the dry fly has received much 
attention. A trout is “stalked” as a deer or other 
land animal is stalked. The angler finds a fish that 
is rising to the surface for natural insects. He tries 
to find in his box a fly that is as nearly as possible 
like the insect on which the trout is feeding. Using 
that fiy, the angler proceeds to stalk his fish, some- 
times even crawling on hands and knees until he 
is within casting distance. He makes every effort 
to choose an artificial lure that can be made to 
resemble in movement the natural insect on the 
water. The silkworm leader is as fine as a hair, 
and it shou.d be coated with deer fat, so that it 
will float; spra;ing oil on the feathers and body 
of the fly makes it float still better. The fly is 
gently dropped on the water a little upstream from 
the feeding trout and allowed to float down with 
the current, so as to simulate the floating natural 
insect. 

The chalk streams of England are very clear, 
and the trout of those waters are wise as to tackle 
and fishermen. The need for stalking and the use 
of artificial flies copied from natural insects make 
the sport on such streams extremely difficult and 
very scientific. 

In this country few dry-fly anglers wait to find a 
feeding trout; most of them fish anywhere. Our 


fly. If two flies are used 

on the leader, they may 

pull in different directions in the current and may 
destroy the illusion that théy are insects. 

To use ordinary tackle for dry-fly fishing, choose 
a very fine leader and a fly that is rather ‘‘bushy”’ 
in feather but not very large. For most waters and 
under ordinary conditions, No. 10 or 12 is about 
right. No attempt need be made to copy tthe flies 
that may be fluttering over the water. Make casts 
with such flies as you have with you. The queen 
of the waters, cahill, cow dung, brown hackle with 
a scarlet body, grizzly king, whirling dun and 
beaver kill are all good, whether used wet or dry, 
and for wet work the coachman should be included. 

For dry fishing it is better if the flies are tied on 
eyed hooks, without the usual looped gut snell on 
the fly. When no oil is used the fly can be dried by 
flicking it back and forth in the air in false casts 
that do not drop it on the water until it is free 
from moisture. It should be cast upstream from 
the fisherman and allowed to float down toward 
him with no artificial motion, and the line should 
be taken up by lifting the rod or pulling the line 
through the guides with the left hand. 

In dry-fiy fishing the angler should move. very 
quietly, never “sloshing” his feet when wading, 
and making no attempt to cast a long line, except 
in those places where it is absolutely necessary to 


for all the celery they could store for 

winter use. Their fathers had willingly 
agreed to the arrangement because they were glad 
to have the boys undertake such an enterprise. 

They frequently visited each other’s garden 
during the summer to see whose celery was grow- 
ing the better. They had studied agriecwtural pam- 
phiets together to be sure that they were giving 
their crops the proper attention. Both gardens did 
well, and they succeeded in bleaching the celery 
very satisfactorily. Hilling up was hard work, but 
they did not mind it, for five cents a bunch meant a 
considerable sum of money, and long before it was 
earned they had their plans made for spending it. 

There was a college in the town, and on the 
Saturday before their meeting on the corner there 
had been an important game of football on the 
home grounds. Both boys, of course, were eager 
to see the game, but the weather had been threat- 
ening, and Sam thought of his celery. He was 
afraid of a storm. 

Ned said, “Aw, there won’t be any storm; let’s 
go to the game!” 

“Father thinks it’s going to snow,” Sam replied. 
“It sometimes does early in November, and it’s 
growing colder. Gee! I want to see that game, 
but I don’t want to lose that celery after all the 
work I’ve done on it.” 

“Aw, come on, let’s go, anyhow! It won’t snow,” 
Ned replied as they parted. 

Sam did not sleep well that night. 








from the ground. That helps materi- 
ally in making the stroke accurate. 


THE LOB 

The lob is a very valuable stroke, 
but one that is often neglected. 
Many a player refuses to take the 
trouble to master the lob and gives 
all his attention to more sensational 
strokes. But the best tennis players 
are not always those who have the 
greater number of showy strokes; 
rather they are those who can win 
points under various conditions,and 
the lob is often necessary and is 
sometimes a sure point winner. It 
is generally considered to be a de- 
fensive shot, because while the ball 
is in the air or your opponent is run- 
ning back after it there will be time 
to get into position; but many times 
a lob is played for an ace. Lobs may 
be divided into two classes: first, 
the ball hit into the air to gain time 
or to drive an opponent away from 
the net; and second, the ball sent 





White to move and 
win. 7-2, 6-9, 13-6, 26-31, 
6-1, 31 27, 23-19, 15-24, 2-6, 
10-15, 17-10, 15-19, 10-7, 19- 


THE GAME OF CHECKERS 


The following end-game studies will do much to improve the style 
of the beginner in end-game play. 


27-24, 3-10. "Black wins. Black wins. 


Black to move and 
win. 28-32, 26-22, 32-28, 22- 
17-13, 32°28, 139, 514,20. Black to move and 28°32, Oe ee. Pay in, it 
i-10, raO, ’ ) ‘ a. od y - - 
17. White wins, having win. 31-27, 10-17, 3-8, 12-3, 15, 18-11, 27-18, 11-7, 18-23. wh, He, 7 346 Black 
ne extra Man. 


26, 9-13, 
14, Mg 14-9, 
ack to move and 22-25 


wins. gle corner. 


White 





White to move and 
win. 29-25, 22-29, 31-22, 5- 
9, 22-18, 29-25, 21-30, 13-17, 

13, 26-30, 1 1 


, 29 
30-26, aaa white wins b 
16-7, 3-26. Black pinning black inthe sey cellar. 


He dreamed of celery and football, 
and got them inextricably mixed. 
He could see the players tumbling 
over the celery rows and his five 
cents a bunch rapidly vanishing. 
But in the morning his mind was 
made up. He worked like a Trojan 
all day Saturday, and by dark his 
celery was safely stored in the home 


, 17-22, 
17-21, 9-5, 


That very night it began to rain 
and continued all day Sunday. Sun- 
day night the wind shifted to the 
north and the rain changed to snow. 
Monday morning when the boys 
met on their way to school Ned had 
seen the football game, but his cel- 
ery was ruined and his summet’s 
work was gone. 

When Sam returned from school 
that night he said to his father, 
“Gee! I’m a lucky dog. Ned lost all 
his celery.” 

“Lucky?” his father replied with 
evident pride. “No, my boy, not 








lucky but plucky.” 
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SCARLET FEVER 


CARLET FEVER, or scarlatina, is justly 

dreaded. It is dangerous not only in itself 
but also in what may result from it or follow 
it. It may attack children of any age and 
adults. That person only is safe who has had 
it. It is highly contagious. 

The child who has been exposed to scarlet 
fever shows the first symptoms of the dis- 
ease about five days later. He has headache 
and fever and a sore throat. His eyes are sore 
and sensitive to light. Those symptoms, how- 
ever, do not definitely indicate scarlet fever; 
the doctor cannot be sure the child has it 
unless other people are sick with it either in 
his home or at school. If, however, in about 
two days the child shows a rash of fine lob- 
ster-red spots first on his neck and chest and 
then on other parts of the body, there can be 
no more doubt. At first the tongue of the sick 
child is coated; then it peels and turns a 
strawberry red. His throat continues to be 
sore, and sometimes patches appear on it. The 
inflammation in his throat may spread to the 
ears and in spite of proper treatment lead 
to permanent deafness. An even more serious 
complication threatens the sufferer in the 


shape of acute inflammation of the kidneys, 


which causes marked dropsy and sometimes 
chronic Bright’s disease. If all goes well, how- 
ever, the child begins in a week or ten days to 
get well. The fever falls; the soreness in the 
throat disappears. The little patient again 
takes an interest in his surroundings, grows 
cheerful and hungry. His rash has now dis- 
appeared, and his skin begins to peel in large 
patches. Such is the course of an ordinary 
case of moderate severity, ending in recovery. 
The disease, however, is sometimes much 
more severe; sometimes it is actually malig- 
nant and ends fatally a few days before the 
rash can come out. On the other hand, the 
disease is sometimes so mild that it shows 
only in a slight malaise and a little sore throat. 
But such light cases are dangerous to the 
community, for, since they are likely not to 
be recognized, they spread the contagion. 
There is no specific cure for scarlet fever; the 
physician can only watch the child and try to 
relieve his distress, and meanwhile keep a sharp 
eye out to detect and promptly treat the ear- 
liest sign of trouble in the ears or kidneys. 
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THE DABSTER 


yw you good at pretending, Carlotta?” 

“Splendid,” the girl in the invalid 
chair responded with a quick smile. “What 
have you brought me?” 

“A whole boxful of springtime stolen from 
all the florists’ windows on West Avenue— 
jonquils from Pierre’s, tulips from Dennett’s, 
hyacinths from Pyne’s and violets from 
everywhere.” 

Charlotte’s pale face seemed almost to catch 
a ‘aint flush of pink. “I can fairly smell them, 
the darlings,” she cried. “No one but you ever 
brings me flowers like that, Kittykins.” 

\\itty’s blue eyes filled with tears, which she 
winked angrily away’ “I can stand having 
mended shoes and made-over gowns. Truly, I 
cau. But when it comes to having no money 
to buy you flowers —” 

She broke off abruptly. In the south win- 
dow was a jar full of green things—alders and 
Witow and long sprays of forsythia starred 
Wit gold. No florist had things like that! 


it flashed across her. “Adair Lingren brought 
you those!” 

“Yes. Aren’t they the loveliest? A bit of 
real woods to watch weeks before the out-of- 
door woods are awake.” 

“Tt makes me furious!” Kitty said slowly. 

With startled eyes Charlotte looked at her 
“What do you mean, Kitty ?” 

“T mean,” Kitty replied savagely, “that I’ve 
been blind and stupid and lazy and not honest 
enough to face things. Here I’ve been fussing 
because I couldn’t do things on a school- 
teacher’s salary, and there’s Adair, who hasn’t 
even a teacher’s salary, yet she hasn’t even 
once stopped giving anywhere. You know 
those fascinating baskets of jelly she gave us 
at Christmas ?” 

“Yes,” Charlotte replied. 

“Well, why didn’t I do them? The baskets 
came from the five-and-ten, and so did the 
mouse on the handle. The rest was red paper 
and a bit of Christmas green. I could have 
spent that much.” 

“You forget the jelly. You are teaching 
school, not keeping house like Adair.” 

“No, I don’t teach school; that’s exactly 
the point. Am I teaching school in the sum- 
mer, when Adair puts up her jellies? I could 
have gone down to Aunt Emmy’s and got all 
the fruit I wanted for nothing. But I didn’t. 
I remember the day Adair begged me to go 
out to the woods with her to get branches to 
put down cellar for a February springtime; I 
meant to go, but I never did. I tell you, 
Charlie Forest, Adair is an artist at giving, 
and the rest of us are nothing but dabsters.” 

“Never mind; I love the dabster,” Charlotte 
answered. 

Kitty shook her head impatiently. “But 
watch me next summer,” she cried. 
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A CHARMING WAY TO GET A 
LIVING 


ages is no more incorrigible optimist in 
the world than the pine-woods cooper, 
says Mr. Archibald Rutledge in Plantation 
Game Trails. All day long the sturdy chopping 
of his broadaxe or the tuneful tattoo of his 
mallet can be heard above the shouts of the 
mule drivers, and the songs of the negroes as 
they roll the creaking barrels up the gangway 
of the turpentine still. This negro cooper 
makes all his own staves and shapes his own 
barrel heads; then with the help of a frame 
vise of his own design he puts the staves 
together until the rondure of their arrange- 
ment makes a barrel. Forthwith, then, he 
hammers on the hoops with surprising skill 
and dispatch. His shop is always littered with 
snowy strips of pine, with slabs of dry bark, 
with defective staves; and the air is aromatic 
and resinous there. The spiciest of scents are 
exhaled from the shining vats. It is said that 
a pine-woods cooper lives longer than any of 
his fellows; and he might well be immortal, 
with his wholesome, clean work to do, and 
such delicious air to breathe. His profession 
must affect his character, for I never knew a 
cooper who was not merry. He is always sing- 
ing and whistling, keeping time with his axe, 
his hammer, or his mallet. And he interprets 
very well the liberty, the airiness, the joyous 
freedom that abide in spacious forests of yel- 
low pine. 
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FEATHERED CLEVERNESS 


HE fox is no cleverer than a leghorn hen. 

So at least thinks one reader of The 
Companion who has read the numerous 
stories that it has printed to illustrate the 
cleverness of foxes. To justify her opinion she 
tells a story of her own. Here it is: 

In our flock of chickens we had only one 
brown leghorn, but she was hard to beat. One 
day she stole her nest, and, though leghorns 
do not as a rule sit, some time later she came 
marching proudly into the yard followed by 
a dozen little bro vn balls. In a week she had 
following her twenty-five chicks of all ages 
and descriptions; she had stolen them from 
other hens. And besides attending to the needs 
of that large family she began shortly to have 
an egg in her coop every morning. 

An interesting incident occurred this summer 
on a neighboring farm. A persistent little hen 
that was repeatedly prevented from sitting 
finally disappeared. and returned some days 
later with seven fluffy baby quail. She had 
evidently driven the mother quail from her 
nest and hatched the éggs herself. The baby 
quail obeyed her commands, and she was very 
proud of them; but, in the words of my small 
brother, won’t she get the surprise of her life 
some day when those little quail learn to fly! 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
“Where in the world —” she began. Then | 





Regular Boys Like 
MARBLES Tools 


_ These things you need every 
time you go on — 3 







a hike, to the 
woods, lake or 
river. A dandy 
axe for making 
camp, cutting a tree or 
firewood, a great knife for all uses and a matchbox that 
will always give you a dry match for the campfire. 


Woodcraft Knife Camp Axe 


Agreat knife for every No. 9—274x434 in. blade of finest 
outdoor use. Sharp pen- steel, 14in, handle of selected 
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: hickory. Can be carried in * 
etrating point, curved : 
blade of finest steel, back — Avg gue Leather | 


of blade checkered to 

ive firm grip; leather 
| ey $2.25; stag han- 
dle, $3.00. Including leath- 
er sheath. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Keeps matches dry, even 
under water. Made of seam- 
less brass, size of a 10-gauge 
shell, 60c. 334 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Guard foldsinto steel handle, 
$3.25. With 11 in, hickory 
handle, $2.00; 12 in. $2.25. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, order by mail—send P, O, 
money order or draft. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
628 Delta Ave. GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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_ 
Do you know how the genuine D & M baseball 
is made? Here it is, whole and cut in half. 


4, 2S ~— D&M Official League Ball 
, Mg yw Pes Genuine inne 
Of) ficial : | Heavy 5 a 





Get the D&M 
catalog and see 
on page 3 the offer 


Island thread. 


Correct size 






WhA 44. “4, and weight. | of trophies for 
Sai acon Official for teams winning with 
= any game. | the D & M official 

Pure Para league ball. See 


rubber center. 


also on pages 4 to 
100% pure live 


15 mitts and gloves 











If your dealer hasn’t the D & M, try another dealer or send to us. 
THE, DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, PLYMOUTH, N. 
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atch Fire-Making Outfit 


HERE is an Outfit that will enable anyone to make a fire without matches. The 

Outfit consists of a second-growth hickory bow, with a heavy leather thong, 
a drill and drill socket, notched fireboard and a package of tinder. This Out- 
fit is particularly interesting to Boy Scouts. 


OUR OFFER. Send us $2.50 for one NEW yearly subscription for 
The Companion (not for any member of your household), with 25c. extra, 
and we will send you the Outfit, postpaid ; or it may be purchased for $1.25. 


NOTE. This Outfit is given only to a resent Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


“Rubba-Float” 


HE “ Rubba - Float” 

is made of rubber- 
ized cloth and absolutely 
waterproof. It will sup- 
port any person, child 
or adult, in the water 
for an indefinite period. 
Especially desirable for 
those who are learning ~-—— 
to swim. It gives confi- 
dence in deep water 
and allows the wearer 
to join in the sports with 
expert swimmiers. 


OUR OFFER. Send us $2.50 for one NEW yearly subscription for 


The Companion(not for any member of jour household), and we wil 
send you the “Rubba-Filoat,”’ postpaid; ot it may be purchased for $1.25. 


NOTE. This “Rubba-Float” is given only to a resent Companion subscriber to pay 
him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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with Safety 


Made by 
the manufacturers of 


WHITE || 
aA SOAP i 
| 


HE fastest working soap that can be made, yet harmless to clothes and in all general 
cleaning—that’s P anp G The White Naphtha Soap. It combines speed and safety 
as they never were combined before. 


This soap saves hours.in the laundry, in the kitchen, and all over the house because it has 
within itself the dirt-moving energy which your own hands and arms must supply slowly 
and painfully when using ordinary soap. It is so efficient that it washes clothes without 
rubbing, and without boiling if you so desire; cuts grease and soot from dishes and utensils 
almost at a touch; and does all the weekly cleaning in an unbelievably short time. 


Yet it does not injure anything it touches because its cleansing power is due—not to de- 
structive chemicals—but to naphtha and to its high grade materials of which whiteness is 
the outer sign. 


You can’t imagine how much this soap will save you, and without taking any toll from the 
things it cleans. But get a cake and you will know why millions of women have used it 
continuously since their very first. trial. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 





Look for the blue 
and white wrapper 
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